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For it’s always fair weather— 


when good fellows get together on the banks of 
a rushing trout stream, and Swift’s Premium 
Bacon starts to sizzle in the frying pan. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swift's Premium Bacon 
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DEEP FISHING IN - HOT WEATHER ... 


THE SUCCESSFUL ANGLER FOR BASS, LAKE TROUT AND DEEP WATER 


HERE is‘a knack to the art of deep 

fishing—a knack combined with a 
knowledge of the bottom of the lake 
you are fishing, which embraces a knowl- 
edge of the movement of the fishes, 
where they keep themselves, where are 
the spring-holes, if any, and where are 
the sandbars—all of which amounts to 
a great deal if you are to have success 
catching fish in the summer. I make 
these statements for the reason that 
there is no branch of the fishing pastime 
so misunderstood, or so wrongly gone 
about as deep fishing. You will find men 
with a thorough knowledge of inshore 
fishing but with an utter lack of knowl- 
edge about fishing, say, 20 or 30 feet 
to 100 feet down in the water. There 
are men who will keep right on fishing 
in the shore waters when, to the careful 
observer, it is known that the fish have. 
moved out into the deep water at least 
during the hot hours of the day, of course 
to return in the cooler end of the after- 
noon, twilight and dark. But the in- 
shore man will keep on casting in the 
blazing sun and has no 
success—at which he won- 
ders. To have reasonable 
success at fishing for the 
basses and other fish in 
the hot days of July and 
August, therefore, one 
must know that a great 
number of the fishes for- 
sake the inshore waters 
during the heat of the 
day. When the weather is 
hot and you wish to fish in- 
shore do so from daybreak 
to about seven or eight in 
the morning. After that 
the fish that choose to stay 
inshore tfetire under the 
pads and the others swim 
out to the deep holes and 
the sandbars. 

David Starr Jordan has 
stated that the true angler 
is the man who knows the 
life and habits of the fishes 





FISH SHOULD HAVE AN INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE OF THE LAKE’S TOPOGRAPHY 
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that he angles for. He should also have 
stated that the true angler should know 
the waters he fishes, the locations of deep 
holes in lakes, and the reefs and sandbars; 
for knowing these he has success in his 
fishing in a most desirable measure. One 
famous angler for trout did most of his 
fishing along one mile of stream. He 
caught all the trout he had need for, 
and he knew every nook and cranny of 
that stream, where the big ones lay under 
over-hanging banks, the.runs, the pools 
and the drifts. Anyone can duplicate 
that man’s experience. Mainly it is 
necessary to be patient. 


URING the months of July, August 
D and September (or at least the first 

two weeks of September) the fish- 
ing off of the sandbars should be at its 
best Not all lakes have sandbars run- 
ning through them, and likewise it may 
be said that not all lakes are spring-fed 
from the bottom—but many are. Just 
how valuable these sandbars are may be 
gathered from this instance among 
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many I know of: In Upper Bottle Lake, 
in the Mantrap Region of Minnesota, is 
a sandbar with deep water all around it. 
To the best of my knowledge it is not 
more than one hundred feet in length 
though around it over one hundred good- 
sized muscallonge have been captured. 
I can state a great number of other in- 
stances like the above. 

It is hard to tell about a lake, without 
studying it, whether it has sandbars or 
not. Generally you locate such places by 
one man rowing the boat and another 
looking down in the water for tell-tale 
weeds growing up. Thus you may be 
quite a distance from shore with very 
dee} water all around you when suddenly 
the long stringy weeds will be seen in 
the water. As a rule that is an invari- 
able sign of a bar or a raised bottom. 
At once begin sounding for the bar with 
a piece of lead on the end of a line, Lo- 
cate the deep water off of it, where you 
are to fish and the bar itself. You can 
tell when your lead lies on the bottom 
by the sudden limpness of the line. 

Often sandbars of the 
kind I have described are 
located by investigating 
fishermen but are as often 
lost. Therefore, it is wise 
to line out this bar by 
marks on land. Thus a 
dead tree on one shore 
will line up with a rock or 
house on another shore, 
and with. another on the 
other shores. By rowing 
in keeping with these 
marks you are able to hit 
the right spot almost 
every time. I have known 
some lakes where I could 
row so accurately as to 
never miss the bar. Once 
you have a bar located, 
you can fish there for 
years, but, if possible, do 
not overfish it. The less it 
is fished by numbers of 
people the better, of course. 
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in the winter-time, for you are almost 
certain to find fish along the bars then 
too. -Merely line up with your marks 
on shore and you will strike the place. 

Many lakes are spring-fed from the 
bottom. Such lakes are, of course, ideal 
fcr the small-mouth bass and that they 
are found in such lakes in great numbers 
around these places is well known. They 
keep themselves from one to twenty feet 
from the bottom and you will find both 
the large-mouth basses and the small- 
mouths together, besides other fishes tak- 
ing advantage of the cool water. How 
deep must you go down for them at these 
piaces, will be asked: Often as deep as 
one hundred and fifty feet, but some- 
times no more than seventy-five feet, 
everything de- 
pending upon cir- 
cumstances, and 
the lay of the 
lake’s bottom. It 
may be difficult to 
find the spring- 
holes but once 
they are found 
the place can be 
spotted in much 
the same manner 
as I have stated 
concerning the lo- 
cating of sand- 
bars—by lining it 
up with marks or 
trees on shore. 
The hotter the 
weather the more 
certain you are of 
catches around 
the spring - holes. 
Any time of the 
day from eight in 
the morning to 
three in the af- 
ternoon you will 
find them there. It may be twelve, noon, 
with the sun fairly making you dizzy but 
by getting your bait to the cool places, 
one hundred feet down, near the bottom if 
need be, you will be catching them one 
after another as fast as you can pull up. 
You may think this an exaggeration but 
it has been well proved to be the truth as 
any wise deep-fisher will state. When 
fishing off of a sandbar, or in the deep 
holes, and you do not wish to troll (the 
method being still-fishing), you hook on 
the minnow right back of the dorsal fin, 
but in such a manner that the spine is 
not touched. _The minnow then swims 
around and is eagerly seized by the bass. 
But at this point I want to state that 
there is a time when to set the hook in 
the jaw of the fish and a time when you 
should not pull, or jerk the line. The 
average fisherman, upon feeling that a 
bass way down in those deep places has 
seized the lure, will instantly jerk the 
line and the result will be exactly noth- 
ing. He is at once disgusted and mar- 
vels that the hook did not sink in when 
the fish actually had the minnow in its 
mouth, but he must take into considera- 
tion that the bass often seizes the min- 
now by the forward part of the body and 
not the back part. Thus, if a jerk is made 
on the line to set the hook when the bass 


minnow outjof the mouth of the fish be- 
fore the hooked-in portion of the minnow 
may, have come in contact with the bass’ 
jaw. When § bass strikes do rot get im- 
patiént; let run with the lure in his 
mouth. He may run fifteen or twenty 
feet when he will abruptly stop. After 
that stop he will be mouthing the lure. 
After a minute or so the hook can be 
set for then all- of the minnow should be 
in the mouth, though not swallowed. 
Also remember, therefore, to let the bass 
run with the lure after he has seized it. 
After the first stop, let him mouth it and 
then set the hook. The result should be 
a sure catch. Also remember to have 
your hooks needle-sharp and of good 
quality so you can depend upon them. 


The reward of the angler who knows where to fish 


HERE are two ways of fishing deep 

down in the holes in the lake during 

the hot days of summer. The first 
method is still-fishing, in which the min- 
now is fastened alive to the hook just 
back of the dorsal fin. It should be let 
down the required length and then al- 
lowed to swim around with the hook till 
it 1s seized by a fish. To successfully fish 
in this manner it is best to know the 
depth and to fish a certain distance from 
the bottom. .Very few anglers can be 
persuaded to go down deep for fish, 
strange as it may seem. All would like 
to fish a certain distance from the top 
of the water and anything over thirty 
feet down they deem useless. We will 
presume that the hole is one hundred feet 
deep, do you think that you will have 
success by merely letting the line down 
fifty feet? You will not. Your fish will 
range from one to fifteen feet from the 
bottom and to get in range with them 
you must strike that level. To get the 
distance right let down a line with a 
piece of lead on it; when the lead lies on 
the bottom there will be a noticeable 
slack to the line. At the point where 
the line comes out of the water tie on a 
piece of white thread—grocery string is 
all right. Now pull up the line and 
measure out a like length on your fishing 
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line, tying a bit of string to the line at 
tre point which indicates the depth. If 
you wish to fish one foot from the bottom 
pull the line up so that the water sur- 
face will be one foot from the string tied 
on the line. If two feet pull up so that 
the water surface will be two feet from 
the tied place, and so forth. This is an 
unfailing method for deep fishing. 

Where a live lure is necessary for 
bass and lake trout there is nothing to 
equal large minnows. These may be ob- 
tained in two and one half to three and 
one half inch lengths. Red-fins, chubs 
and the shiners with their unexcelled 
glitter are tempting lures for these fishes 
and it is an epicurean in scales indeed 
thet will pass up such a delectable mor- 
sel navigating around his home quarters. 
These may be ob- 
tained where they 
occur in the. lakes 
by building a fire 
on the sandy 
shore at night. 
This light will 
draw in the min- 
now schools, 
when, after a 
half hour, or an 
hour (for good 
measure), a net 
is run around the 
light - showered 
area and all the 
minnows you will 
need for many 
weeks of fishing 
will be obtained. 

Minnows_ that 
are captured for 
use in the hot 
weather of sum- 
mer should be 
kept in water 
that is frequently 
changed, and 
when in a minnow pail it is a good 
idea to have a piece of ice in the water 
which keeps the minnows lively. Some 
minnow pails are provided with means 
for admitting air to the water. A bicy- 
cle pump can be used for pumping air 
into the water. Used now and then as 
an aerator it is a satisfactory means 
toward a desired end. 

Aside from the still-fishing method we 
have the trolling method to consider, and 
because this is a tempting subject with 
many satisfactory ways and means con- 
nected with it I am tempted to go more 
into detail than is offered by a few trifling 
paragraphs. One of our most common 
trolling lures is, of course, the spoon- 
hook which there are many types and 
styles. The success of the trolling spoon 
lies in the fact that it is taken by the 
fish to be a minnow or a minnow disabled 
and struggling in the water. The more 
a spoon glitters the more sure it is to at- 
tract fish. It is for this reason that 
spoons having flutings or ridges along 
their sides are more attractive; the ridg- 
ing on the spoon makes it possible to con- 
centrate the light and send it forth with 
a greater penetration than will an ordi- 
nary un-ridged spoon. I am firmly of 
the belief that nine-tenths of the trolling 
done on our waters annually is with the 
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spoon merely under the water, a matter 
of one to three feet, and, of course, in 
trolling inshore waters this is all right. 
But for deep trolling when the fish are 
running deep the spoon must be gotten 
down. In the case of the basses, the 
wall-eyed pike and the lake trout when 
they are in deep water, to get the spoon 
down close to the bottom is an act of 
wisdom. Then, too, there is the matter 
of spoon size—and in mentioning this 
spoon size it should be remembered that 
it is just as well for one of the above- 
mentioned fishes as the other. For mus- 
callonge, pickerel and pike fishing, when 
I use a casting rod I prefer the Number 
5 size of spoon, but for deep trolling the 
spoon must be of a larger size, the idea 
being that the larger the spoon the more 
light it will throw. A Number 8 and 
often a Number 12 are about right for 
very deep work. A nickle-plated spoon 
sheds a most désirable glitter, and I have 
used the white-enamelled spoons with 
deadly accuracy in many lake depths. 


HAVE mentioned in the above the 

average every-day spoon, but there is 

another spoon that is excellent for all 
deep water fishes such as the basses, the 
wall-eyed pike and the lake trout. I re- 
fer to the wobbling or darting spoons 
which any well-supplied angling estab- 
lishment should have in stock. Instead 
of revolying on a shaft one way, as do 
the ordinary spoons, the wobbling and 
darting spoons have an eccentric motion 
darting now this way now that. It 
should be remembered that some of the 
earliest spoons belong in this class, in 
fact, the first spoon made was no less 
than a darter. Buell (who invented the 
spoonhook) happened to be out fishing one 
dey and, while in his boat, dropped a thin 
bladed tea-spoon overboard. As it whirled 
toward the bottom he saw a large lake 
trout seize it. That at once gave him an 
idea, so he filed off the handle of a spoon 
close to the bowl, drilled a hole there and 
put in a ring with a swivel to it. To the 
other end of the bowl of the spoon he 
soldered on a single hook. He connected 
his line to the swivel and in his trolling 
thereafter had such singular success that 
a vast business, remaining to this day, 
was founded. Many of the darting 
spoons of today are like the Buell spoon, 
such as the Old Lobb, the Onondaga re- 
volver and darter, the Oneida revolver 
and darter, the Canandaigua lake trout 
spoon (an old-time favorite), and many 
other types of like spoons made in all 
sorts of materials from pearl to copper. 
Most of the above never were patented, 
and, so far as I know, all spoon manufac- 
turers have had their fling at making 
them. However, as a rule, the old-time 
names are applied to them, for lack 
of better ones perhaps. 

No deubt the success of the wobbling 
or darting spoon is its erratic motion. 
Perhaps the fish believe it to be a dis- 
abled minnow frantically trying to make 
headway in the water, when, on the im- 
pulse of the moment (impelled by a de- 
sire to obtain a hasty meal) the preying 
fish descends upon it, open-jawed. In 
all events the darting spoons should not 
be left out of your fishing equipment. 
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LLUSTRATION (A) will show you how 
to troll when deep fishing for any of 
the deep-run fishes. The way to go about 

it is as follows: To the end of a line 

suitable in strength to the fish you are 
after attach what is known as a dipsy 
sinker, the pear-shaped sinker shown in 
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the drawing. It should weigh not under 
eighi ounces, as that weight of sinker is 
needed when you troll in the great 
depths. To prevent twisting or kinking 
of the line attach the sinker to a swivel. 
It is well to use swivels at all intersecting 
points to prevent kinking. 

Four feet. up on the line from the 
sinker is attached the branch line shown 





in the drawing. It should be three or 
even four feet in length. It is attached 
to the main line by a swivel and the 
hook to the*line should be swiveled in. 
Thi to prevent the minnow from turn- 
ing. In the illustration is shown but one 
branch line, with a suitable-sized minnow 
rattached. But it should be understood 
that it is possible to attach more branch 


lines to this main line, say one or two 
more, each one being three or four feet 
above the other line and as long as the 
firs branch line. Thus you have three 
points of attraction, where, with but one 
branch line and lure you have but one 
center of attraction—in other words, 


three“lures are easier seen in the water 
than one. It is possible to have one 
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branch line baited with a glittering 
shiner, and the two branch lines above it 
having spoons, although it should be re- 
membered that the trolling speed when 
operating this rig is not great. Now as 
to trolling: Let this line with its eight 
ounce dipsy sinker down into the depths, 
aiming to get it down close to, if not 
actually scraping the bottom. Louis 
Rhead, the well-known angling writer, 
prefers to have this sinker just barely 
dragging on the bottom. However, I am 
fre to state that if you should want 
to have the sinker drag on the bottom it 
is best to have the lowest branch line 
a matter of five or six feet up on the line 
instead of three or four feet. The rea- 
son for this is quite obvious. As your 
line goes down start to row the boat. 
Know your depth by having previously 
tested it out as I have stated. When 
you come to the place on your line 
indicated by the tied-in string then’ tn- 
reél no more line but hold it there and 
troll from that point. Remember ‘then 
that the line is either at a steep angle 
wher trolling or very nearly up and 
dewn. When trolling, the branch lines 
wiil straighten out, being more or less 
horizontal in the water. If you wish to 
fish along a certain stretch, instead of 
pulling up the line, when you get at the 
end of the run, simply keep on trolling 
but make a wide circle and then come 
back over the same locality, Don’t be 
afraid to go back and forth over a‘strip 
of choice water many times, and try 
many depths from near the bottom to up 
to twenty feet from the bottom. 


OW as to hooking on the minnow for 

this work. In the illustration (B) 

is seen a gang hook attached to a 
copper wire. When putting on the dead, 
or preserved, minnow work it into the 
flesh of the side and insert it forward 
until it comes out at the mouth. Then 
the gang will lie close to the flesh, and 
the copper wire, coming out at the min- 
now’s mouth, is bent in a loop, and here 
the line is tied on. When wishing to put 
on another minnow simply straighten the 
bend in the wire and run it through an- 
otter minnow as shown. The average 
fisherman would merely use a single 
hook, hooking it in at the fish’s mouth, 
with none in back of the minnow. Many 
fish would thus be lost, but with a hook 
in back the short-biters are captured. 
In the illustration -(C) is shown another 
method of having both a front hook and 
back hook in one. A wire, you will note, 
attaches the two hooks. Both are wound 
on with waxed-silk thread, and to bind 
it still firmer file nicks on both wire and 
hook-shank, though not so deep as to 
cause a possible breakage at any point. 

The process of deep fishing that I have 
explained js just as good for the large- 
mouth bass as for the lake trout and the 
wal.-eyed pike. What applies herein 
to one applies to the other. You can, 
therefore, follow this method of fishing 
and the same lures for any species. 

It is not necessary that the minnows 
you use in this method of trolling should 
be alive. The only time you use live min- 
nows is when still-fishing. Minnows al- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 479) 
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in the winter-time, for you are almost 
certain to find fish. along the bars then 
too. Merely line up with your marks 
on shore and you will strike the place. 

Many lakes are spring-fed from the 
bottom. Such lakes are, of course, ideal 
fcr the small-mouth bass and that they 
are found in such lakes in great numbers 
around these places is well known. They 
keep themselves from one to twenty feet 
from the bottom and you will find both 
the large-mouth basses and the small- 
mouths together, besides other fishes tak- 
ing advantage of the cool water. How 
deep must you go down for them at these 
piaces, will be asked: Often as deep as 
one hundred and fifty feet, but some- 
times no more than seventy-five feet, 
everything de- 
pending upon cir- 
cumstances, and 
the lay of the 
lake’s bottom. It 
may be difficult to 
find the spring- 
holes but once 
they are found 
the place can be 
spotted in much 
the same manner 
as I have stated 
concerning the lo- 
eating of sand- 
bars—by lining it 
up with marks or 
trees on shore. 
The hotter the 
weather the more 
certain you are of 
catches around 
the spring - holes. 
Any time of the 
day from eight in 
the morning to 
three in. the af- 
ternoon you will 
find them there. It may be twelve, noon, 
with the sun fairly making you dizzy but 
by getting your bait to the cool places, 
one hundred feet down, near the bottom if 
need be, you will be catching them one 
after another as fast as you can pull up. 
You may think this an exaggeration but 
it has been well proved to be the truth as 
any wise deep-fisher will state. When 
fishing off of a sandbar, or in the deep 
holes, and you do not wish to troll (the 
method being still-fishing), you hook on 
the minnow right back of the dorsal fin, 
but in such a manner that the spine is 
not touched. _The minnow then swims 
around and is eagerly seized by the bass. 
But at this point I want to state that 
there is a time when to set the hook in 
the jaw of the fish and a time when you 
should not pull, or jerk the line. The 
average fisherman, upon feeling that a 
bass way down in those deep places has 
seized the lure, will instantly jerk the 
line and the result will be exactly noth- 
ing. He is at once disgusted and mar- 
vels that the hook did not sink in when 
the fish actually had the minnow in its 
mouth, but he must take into considera- 
tion that the bass often seizes the min- 
now by the forward part of the body and 
not the back part. Thus, if a jerk is made 
on the line to set the hook when the bass 


minnow outiof the mouth of the fish be- 
fore the hoofed-in portion of the minnow 
may, have come in contact with the bass’ 
jaw, When 6 bass strikes do rot get im- 
patiént; let run with the lure in his 
mou He may run fifteen or twenty 
feet when he will abruptly stop. After 
that stop he will be mouthing the lure. 
After a minute or so the hook can be 
set for then all of the minnow should be 
in the mouth, though not swallowed. 
Also remember, therefore, to let the bass 
run with the lure after he has seized it. 
After the first stop, let him mouth it and 
then set the hook. The result should be 
a sure catch. Also remember to have 
your hooks needle-sharp and of good 
quality so you can depend upon them. 


The reward of the angler who knows where to fish 


HERE are two ways of fishing deep 

down in the holes in the lake during 

the hot days of summer. The first 
method is still-fishing, in which the min- 
now is fastened alive to the hook just 
back of the dorsal fin. It should be let 
down the required length and then al- 
lowed to swim around with the hook till 
it 1s seized by a fish. To successfully fish 
in this manner it is best to know the 
depth and to fish a certain distance from 
the bottom. .Very few anglers can be 
persuaded to go down deep for fish, 
strange as it may seem. All would like 
to fish a certain distance from the top 
of the water and anything over thirty 
feet down they deem useless. We will 
presume that the hole is one hundred feet 
deep, do you think that you will have 
success by merely letting the line down 
fifty feet? You will not. Your fish will 
range from one to fifteen feet from the 
bottom and to get in range with them 
you must strike that level. To get the 
distance right let down a line with a 
piece of lead on it; when the lead lies on 
the bottom there will be a noticeable 
slack to the line. At the point where 
the line comes out of the water tie on a 
piece of white thread—grocery string is 
all right. Now pull up the line and 
measure out a like length on your fishing 
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line, tying a bit of string to the line at 
tre point which indicates the depth. If 
you wish to fish one foot from the bottom 
pull the line up so that the water sur- 
face will be one foot from the string tied 
on the line. If two feet pull up so that 
the water surface will be two feet from 
the tied place, and so forth. This is an 
unfailing method for deep fishing. 

Where a live lure is necessary for 
bass and lake trout there is nothing to 
equal large minnows. These may be ob- 
tained in two and one half to three and 
one half inch lengths. Red-fins, chubs 
and the shiners with their unexcelled 
glitter are tempting lures for these fishes 
and it is an epicurean in scales indeed 
thet will pass up such a delectable mor- 
sel navigating around his home quarters. 
These may be ob- 
tained where they 
occur in the. lakes 
by building a fire 
on the sandy 
shore at night. 
This light will 
draw in the min- 
now schools, 
when, after a 
half hour, or an 
hour (for good 
measure), a net 
is run around the 
light - showered 
area and all the 
minnows you will 
need for many 
weeks of fishing 
will be obtained. 

Minnows that 
are captured for 
use in the hot 
weather of sum- 
mer should be 
kept in water 
that is frequently 
changed, and 
when in a minnow pail it is a good 
idea to have a piece of ice in the water 
which keeps the minnows lively. Some 
minnow pails are provided with means 
for admitting air to the water. A bicy- 
cle pump can be used for pumping air 
into the water. Used now and then as 
an aerator it is a satisfactory means 
toward a desired end. 

Aside from the still-fishing method we 
have the trolling method to consider, and 
because this is a tempting subject with 
many satisfactory ways and means con- 
nected with it I am tempted to go more 
into detail than is offered by a few trifling 
paragraphs. One of our most common 
trolling lures is, of course, the spoon- 
hook which there are many types and 
styles. The success of the trolling spoon 
lies in the fact that it is taken by the 
fish to be a minnow or a minnow disabled 
and struggling in the water. The more 
a spoon glitters the more sure it is to at- 
tract fish. It is for this reason that 
spoons having flutings or ridges along 
their sides are more attractive; the ridg- 
ing on the spoon makes it possible to con- 
centrate the light and send it forth with 
a greater penetration than will an ordi- 
nary un-ridged spoon. I am firmly of 
the belief that nine-tenths of the trolling 
done on our waters annually is with the 
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spoon merely under the water, a matter 
of one to three feet, and, of course, in 
trolling inshore waters this is all right. 
But for deep trolling when the fish are 
running deep the spoon must be gotten 
down. In the case of the basses, the 
wall-eyed pike and the lake trout when 
they are in deep water, to get the spoon 
down close to the bottom is an act of 
wisdom. Then, too, there is the matter 
of spoon size—and in mentioning this 
spoon size it should be remembered that 
it is just as well for one of the above- 
mentioned fishes as the other. For mus- 
callonge, pickerel and pike fishing, when 
I use a casting rod I prefer the Number 
5 size of spoon, but for deep trolling the 
spoon must be of a larger size, the idea 
being that the larger the spoon the more 
light it will throw. A Number 8 and 
often a Number 12 are about right for 
very deep work. A nickle-plated spoon 
sheds a most desirable glitter, and I have 
used the white-enamelled spoons with 
deadly accuracy in many lake depths. 


HAVE mentioned in the above the 

average every-day spoon, but there is 

another spoon that is excellent for all 
deep water fishes such as the basses, the 
wall-eyed pike and the lake trout. I re- 
fer to the wobbling or darting spoons 
which any well-supplied angling estab- 
lishment should have in stock. Instead 
of revolying on a shaft one way, as do 
the ordinary spoons, the wobbling and 
darting spoons have an eccentric motion 
darting now this way now that. It 
should be remembered that some of the 
earliest spoons belong in this class, in 
fact, the first spoon made was no less 
than a darter. Buell (who invented the 
spoonhook) happened to be out fishing one 
dey and, while in his boat, dropped a thin 
bladed tea-spoon overboard. As it whirled 
toward the bottom he saw a large lake 
trout seize it. That at once gave him an 
idea, so he filed off the handle of a spoon 
close to the bowl, drilled a hole there and 
put in a ring with a swivel to it. To the 
other end of the bowl of the spoon he 
soldered on a single hook. He connected 
his line to the swivel and in his trolling 
thereafter had such singular success that 
a vast business, remaining to this day, 
was founded. Many of the darting 
spoons of today are like the Buell spoon, 
such as the Old Lobb, the Onondaga re- 
volver and darter, the Oneida revolver 
and darter, the Canandaigua lake trout 
spoon (an old-time favorite), and many 
other types of like spoons made in all 
sorts of materials from pearl to copper. 
Most of the above never were patented, 
and, so far as I know, all spoon manufac- 
turers have had their fling at making 
them. However, as a rule, the old-time 
names are applied to them, for lack 
of better ones perhaps. 

No doubt the success of the wobbling 
or darting spoon is its erratic motion. 
Perhaps the fish believe it to be a dis- 
abled minnow frantically trying to make 
headway in the water, when, on the im- 
pulse of the moment (impelled by a de- 
sire to obtain a hasty meal) the preying 
fish descends upon it, open-jawed. In 
all events the darting spoons should not 
be left out of your fishing equipment. 
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LLUSTRATION (A) will show you how 
to troll when deep fishing for any of 
the deep-run fishes. The way to go about 

it is as follows: To the end of a line 

suitable in strength to the fish you are 
after attach what is known as a dipsy 
sinker, the pear-shaped sinker shown in 
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the drawing. It should weigh not under 
eighi ounces, as that weight of sinker is 
needed when you troll in the great 
depths. To prevent twisting or kinking 
of the line attach the sinker to a swivel. 
It is well to use swivels at all intersecting 
points to prevent kinking. 

Four feet. up on the line from the 
sinker is attached the branch line shown 





in the drawing. It should be three or 
even four feet in length. It is attached 
to the main line by a swivel and the 
hook to the*line should be swiveled in. 
Thi to prevent the minnow from turn- 
ing. In the illustration is shown but one 
branch line, with a suitable-sized minnow 
rattached. But it should be understood 
that it is possible to attach more branch 


lines to this main line, say one or two 
more, each one being three or four feet 
above the other line and as long as the 
firs branch line. Thus you have three 
points of attraction, where, with but one 
branch line and lure you have but one 
center of attraction—in other words, 


three“lures are easier seen in the water 
than one. It is possible to have one 
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branch line baited with a glittering 
shiner, and the two branch lines above it 
having spoons, although it should be re- 
membered that the trolling speed when 
operating this rig is not great. Now as 
to trolling: Let this line with its eight 
ounce dipsy sinker down into the depths, 
aiming to get it down close to, if not 
actually scraping the bottom. Louis 
Rhead, the well-known angling writer, 
prefers to have this sinker just barely 
dragging on the bottom. However, I am 
fre« to state that if you should want 
to have the sinker drag on the bottom it 
is best to have the lowest branch line 
a matter of five or six feet up on the line 
instead of three or four feet. The rea- 
son for this is quite obvious. As your 
line goes down start to row the boat. 
Know your depth by having previously 
tested it out as I have stated. When 
you come to the place on your line 
indicated by the tied-in string then’ un- 
reél no more line but hold it there and 
trojl from that point. Remember “then 
that the line is either at a steep angle 
wher trolling or very nearly up and 
dcewn. When trolling, the branch lines 
will straighten out, being more or less 
horizontal in the water. If you wish to 
fish along a certain stretch, instead of 
pulling up the line, when you get at the 
end of the run, simply keep on trolling 
but make a wide circle and then come 
back over the same locality,. Don’t be 
afraid to go back and forth over a*strip 
of choice water many times, and try 
many depths from near the bottom to up 
to twenty feet from the bottom. 


OW as to hooking on the minnow for 

this work. In the illustration (B) 

is seen a gang hook attached to a 
copper wire. When putting on the dead, 
or preserved, minnow work it into the 
flesh of the side and insert it forward 
until it comes out at the mouth. Then 
the gang will lie close to the flesh, and 
the copper wire, coming out at the min- 
now’s mouth, is bent in a loop, and here 
the line is tied on. When wishing to put 
on another minnow simply straighten the 
bend in the wire and run it through an- 
otke: minnow as shown. The average 
fisherman would merely use a single 
hook, hooking it in at the fish’s mouth, 
with none in back of the minnow. Many 
fish would thus be lost, but with a hook 
in back the short-biters are captured. 
In the illustration -(C) is shown another 
method of having both a front hook and 
back hook in one. A wire, you will note, 
attaches the two hooks. Both are wound 
on with waxed-silk thread, and to bind 
it still firmer file nicks on both wire and 
hook-shank, though not so deep as to 
cause a possible breakage at any point. 

The process of deép fishing that I have 
explained js just as good for the large- 
mouth bass as for the lake trout and the 
wal-eyed pike. What applies herein 
to one applies to the other. You can, 
therefore, follow this method of fishing 
and the same lures for any species. 

It is not necessary that the minnows 
you use in this method of trolling should 
be alive. The only time you use live min- 
nows is when still-fishing. Minnows al- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 479) 
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GUNNING DAYS ON TURKEY CREEK 


REMINISCENCES OF SHOOTING QUAIL AND PRAIRIE-CHICKEN ON THE PRAIRIES 
OF EASTERN KANSAS IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS WHEN BIRDS WERE PLENTIFUL 


BOUT forty years ago a portion of 
the prairie lying southeast of the 
town of McPherson, Kansas, some 

ten miles out, was of somewhat rougher 
mould than the ordinary. Through this, 
in a southwesterly direction, ran a deep 
cut or gash in the soil that was filled or 
overflowing with water in the spring 
rains, and dry in summer, excepting at 
rare intervals where there was a deeper 
hole or reservoir. This was known as 
Turkey Creek. On its banks were here 
and there a solitary wind-distorted cot- 
tonwood and at very rare intervals small 
groves of the same. The creek proper, 
in the dry season, was merely a narrow 
ravine, but in the rainy season, when it 
overflowed its banks, it was in many 
places a quarter of a mile wide. This 
expanse was dotted with wild plum thick- 
ets, and the intervals covered by coarse 
grass that was usually cut and stacked 
by the ranchers for winter stock fodder. 
Some of our rancher friends had told us 
that ducks were plentiful in the holes 
along this creek, and we decided to give 
it a try out. 

It was a beautiful crisp November 
morning and we were off to an early 
start. As we breathed in the pure ozone 
laden air, it was as exhilarating as wine. 
How restful and refreshing it was to 
realize that we were so many hundreds 
of miles away from business cares and 
ail their corroding anxieties, as free for 
the time being as the air we breathed, 
and we gave ourselves up to the full en- 
joyment of the day. 

Some five miles out from town we came 
to a cluster of four or five small build- 
ings; this was the remains of King City. 
Some years before this, a great rivalry 
had existed between King City and Mc- 
Pherson as to which should be the Coun- 
ty Seat, both places being of about the 
Same size. An election was held to settle 
the question and McPherson won out. 
Then the King Cityites loaded their 
houses on wagons and moved en masse 
to McPherson, and the rude foundations 
of the moved buildings were still plainly 
to be seen. , 


Along the roadway were many large. 


corn fields and as we drove along a large 
“pack” of chickens took flight from the 
roadside, and sailing over the prairie 
alighted in one of these corn fields. The 
wagon was stopped and we were soon 
after them, but they were wild and would 
not lie, and we only bagged a pair. In 
due time we arrived at the creek, where 
a rude wooden bridge spanned the dry 
water course. Here Aleck, our driver, 
left us and drove back to King City, to 
return for us at sun down. At thé bridge 
we held a council of war. The country 
was, of course, strange to us and we 
knew not in which direction to hunt to 
get the best results. To the north the 
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land looked higher and rougher, while 
south of us the creek wound its crooked 
way through comparatively level land 
to a grove of cottonwoods in the far dis- 
tance, so we took the southern route; 
Andy on one side of the creek, Uncle 
Billy and I on the other. There were a 
few scattering cottonwoods just south of 
the bridge and Andy started a little in 
advance of us. Suddenly we saw him 
crouch low and crawl up to the last cot- 
tonwood tree. Here he brought his gun 
slowly to his shoulder, and aiming down 
in the bed of the creek, fired one barrel; 


At the end of a perfect day 


then he clambered down out of sight. 
When he re-appeared he had three green- 
winged teal in his hand. This little flock 
had been in a little puddle of water in 
the creek, and he had bagged them all at 
the one shot. These were all the ducks 
killed that day, and all we saw except 
passing flocks at a distance. 


burst from every plum thicket until we 
were driving them before us in swarms 
like English sparrows. Sometimes over a 
hundred would rise at once. Now we had 
come prepared for ducks, and the small- 
est shot Andy had was fours. Uncle 
Billy and I had a few shells loaded with 
sevens for chickens, but the balance was 
fours also. Uncle Billy was a poor quail 
shot, and he could not stand the walking 
because a cut foot was troubling him, so 
he gave me his fine shot shells and Andy 
and I started in to make as good a show- 
ing as we could under very adverse con- 
ditions. We waited a few moments to 
allow Andy to steady down a little, then 
started in. As we came up to the next 
clump of plum bushes, away went a covey 
with a roar of wings, and. we each 
dropped a pair. This gave us more con- 
fidence and we followed them up. Stead- 
ily driving them before us towards the 
grove of cottonwoods we had seen in the 
distance from the bridge. About this 
time Uncle Billy came to a large hay 
stack on his side of the creek, and called 
across that he would stop there and wait 
for us to come back. 

Leisurely we followed up the quail. The 
shooting was almost continuous. The 
sun shone brightly and as we were be- 
low the prairie level, the breeze could 
not reach us and we were soon perspir- 
ing freely. Almost every plum thicket 
gave us a shot and soon my number 
sevens were gone. I presume it was 
about two miles from the bridge to the 
cottonwood grove, and the number of 
quail we flushed in that distance was as- 
tonishing. Shooting quail with number 
four shot is a different proposition from 
shooting them with number eights and 
we missed a great many, but the bag 
steadily grew and we were having won- 
derful sport. As we neared the grove 
we saw a large ranch house to the west 
of it, with a windmill and fine out-build- 
ings, and with osage orange hedges on 
the section lines. As we drew nearer, 
steadily shooting, a man on a fine grey 
horse came cantering our way. He drew 
up beside us and said: “Howdy, stran- 


'* gers, shootin’ quail?” We told him “yes.” 


FTER leaving the cottonwoods, as 

Andy neared one of the wild plum 

thickets that dotted the swale on 
either side of the creek, a large covey of 
quail took wing, taking him completely 
by surprise, and he only dropped one. 
As he followed them up he saw them run 
into another clump of plums. The grass 
fairly boiled’ with them, and in his ex- 
citement he forgot himself and blazed 
away at them on the ground, expecting to 
kill at least a dozen, and getting one lone 
bird. He then called to me, and I crossed 
the creek and we followed them up and 
then began the greatest quail shooting I 
have ever known. The whole créek bot- 
tom seemed to be alive with them; they 


“Wal’ now,” he said, “I’d ruther you 
wouldn’t; you see we think a whole lot 
of these quail. They’re sure death to 
the chinch bugs, and we try to keep ’em 
around. See these osage hedges? Wa’l 
the tumble weeds lodge on both sides of 
’em, and when the snow comes it leaves 
a tunnel all along the hedge, and the 
quail stay thar, and so we keep ’em 
through the winter, so jist don’t shoot 
any more. Chickens, now, or rabbits, or 
ducks, why shoot all you kin.” So that 
accounted for the great abundance of 
quail we had seen. 

He looked like a typical Kansan, as he 
sat on his horse beside us, long and lean, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 462) 
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PRESERVATION OF INLAND MARSHES 


IT IS HIGHLY IMPORTANT THAT OUR MIGRATORY WILD-FOWL SHOULD HAVE 
PLACES WHERE THEY CAN STOP TO REST AND FEED AND REAR-THEIR YOUNG 


URING the last annual meeting of 
the International Association of 
Fish and Game Commissioners, as 

well as at the game conservation meeting 
recently held under the auspices of the 
American Game Protective Association, 
in New York City, great interest was 
manifested in the statements showing the 
urgent need of conserving water areas 
in order to maintain our supply of migra- 
tory game birds, and thus perpetuate 
wild-fowl hunting in the United States. 

Repoggs received during the last few 
months by the Biological Survey from ajl 
parts of the country agree that the 
alarming decrease of migratory wild- 
fowl which preceded the Treaty and the 
Act of Congress for the protection of 
migratory birds has changed to a marked 
increase. This successful outcome of a 
great conservation measure has become 
apparent even more promptly than was 
anticipated by its friends. Thus the 
first important step toward insuring the 
perpetuation of our wild-fowl and of 
wild-fowl hunting has been achieved. 
Another step of almost equally vi- 
tal importance, if we are to hold 
what we have gained, remains to 
be taken. This consists in the conserva- 
tion and perpetuation of a sufficient num- 
ber of small inland lakes as well as in- 
land and coastal swamp and marsh areas, 
to provide our wild-fowl places for feed- 
ing and resting and rearing their young. 

It is absolutely necessary that during 
their migrations and in winter these 
birds have the necessary places in which 
to live. There is no question that for a 
long period in the future vast areas of 
swamp lands in Alaska and northern 
Canada will furnish abundant breeding 
places for innumerable wild-fowl. Re- 
garding the maintenance of available 
winter haunts of these birds, there is 
at the present time a distinct uncertain- 
ty, and the situation is rapidly becoming 
more and more adverse. 

The mistaken idea is prevalent that 
the drainage of almost any area is a 
benefit to the community. Under proper 
conditions “water farming” of many 
lakes and ponds and of swamp or marsh 
areas will yield a distinctly larger return 
than would the same area drained and 
used for agriculture. Under intelligent 
management these areas will yield abun- 
dant and varied returns to the commun- 
ity, as indicated in the following brief 
summary of their productiveness: 

(1) Production of food and game fishes 

(2) Wild-fowl, shot for sport and food. 
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(3) Furs, from such fur-bearers as 
the muskrats, skunks, and rac- 
coons which frequent their borders. 
A natural ice supply. 

A definite and invaluable help in 
maintaining the underground wa- 
ter level in various parts of the 
State, and in helping to hold back 
the run-off of rainfall to prevent 
excessive erosion. 

Opportunities for healthful and 
interesting recreation for the citi- 
zens of the State. 

Where such water areas are in- 
cluded in State parks or reserva- 
tions they lend themselves admira- 
bly to educational uses, and help 
interest the people of the State in 
out-of-door life and in the natural 
resources of the State in the form 
of plait and animal life. 

I believe that a careful survey of the 
water and marsh areas in any State by 
men properly versed in the plant and ani- 
mal products, as well as of the agricul- 
tural capacities of the areas in question, 
wi]l result in the great majority of cases 
in definitely determining the superior 
value to the State of such water areas 
in their natural conditions as against the 
value of the lands which would be left 
after they had been drained. Further- 
more, the existence of these areas in the 
State adds greatly to the varied char- 
acter of the region where located and 
thus renders them more generally at- 
tractive as places of residence for the 
citizens. 

The Biological Survey is deeply in- 
terested in the proper conservation of 
water areas, since the rapidly increasing 
drainage of lakes and marshes through- 
out the country indicates that, unless 
an effort is made to conserve a consid- 
erable number of the best of these for 
the future, our wild-fowl resorts and 
feeding places will be practically elimi- 
nated from most of the States, and with 
the elimination of such areas there will 


(4) 
(5) 


disappear opportunities for wild-fowl 
hunting, and there will be a loss of other 
products and benefits provided by such 
water areas. 

In connection with the administration 
of the Migratory-Bird Treaty Act, the 
Biological Survey is: advocating the es- 
tablishment throughout the country of 
Federal and State bird preserves. This 
is to be accomplished through co-opera- 
tion with the State fish and game com- 
missions. Throughout the country such 
water. areas should be strictly guarded 
as breeding preserves, thereby resulting 
in largely augmenting the available sup- 
ply of birds. A certain proportion of 
such areas should be maintained through- 
out the year as sanctuaries where no 
shooting should be permitted, but the 
majority of them should be made public 
shooting-grounds during the open season, 
This would in no way interfere with the 
use of these areas as nesting places for 
wild-fowl during the breeding season. 
By these means the public would have 
the same opportunities of shooting 
migratory wild-fowl as are now enjoyed 
by the owners of private preserves, thus 
equalizing conditions. 

It is extremely gratifying to know that 
in some of the more progressive States 
efforts are being made to save water 
areas from further unreasonable de- 
struction. The Conservation. Commis- 
sion of Iowa is already working out 
plans to this effect under a State law 
which will permit the saving of the de- 
sirable water areas from ill-considered 
drainage. Under the law of Minnesota 
recent decisions of the State courts have 
safeguarded water areas from drainage, 
on the ground of their value to the pub- 
lic in their natural state. Some other 
States are working along similar lines, 
but no general policy has yet been 
agreed upon. 

The results of recent investigations 
show that wild-fowl fly across country 
in all directions from their main con- 
gregating places, thus showing that hun- 
ters should take a keen interest in the 
proposed conservation of water areas in 
all other States as well as in their own 
Once a general policy is established for 
the maintenance of water areas suitable 
for wild-fowl resorts, sportsmen may feel 
assured that a goodly amount of wild- 
fowl hunting will be possible for a long 
period in the future. Such a result, how- 
ever, will not come without earnest ef- 
fort on the part of sportsmen working 
with State fish and game commissions. 
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BEACH FISHERMEN IN THE MAKING 


HOW THREE YOUNGSTERS WERE INITIATED IN THE ART AND CRAFT OF 
SALT WATER FISHING_ON A TRIP TO THE SAND. DUNES OF NEW JERSEY 


OR some time three young friends of 

mine had begged me to take them on 

a sand dune trip. They had had 
some experience in wood’s camping but 
were now anixoys to try a beach camp 
although I had advised them that sand 
camping among the flies and “skeeters,” 
away from fresh water was rather a tough 
proposition. However, I had promised 
the boys a week-end trip to old ocean 
where, I told them, they would either be 
converted to real beach fishermen or they 
would never again have a desire to eat 
sanded grub. 

Our outfit, of -course, was the first 
question to be considered but all details 
were finally worked out to the satisfac- 
tion of us all. 

Two.of the boys would each carry small 
shelter tents, such as are used in the 
army, and I decided upon a little five 
pound tent; this though light, would be 
big enough for the other boy and me. 
For this trip, very light tents had to 
be selected, as our entire equipment was 
to be carried by pack; they had to be 
strong enough, too, to withstand the 
gales that sweep along the Jersey shores 
and they needed to be waterproof to keep 
out the downpour of the occasional thun- 
der storms. 

As to the fishing rigs to be taken, the 
boys were somewhat amazed; no little 
fifty yard reels, such as they were accus- 
tomed to, for this trip, but big, husky ones 
carrying about 900 feet of linen line that 
would stand, at least, a 24 pound pull 
and each was 
equipped with a 
little lever that 
would throw the 
gears out of mesh 
and make the spool 
free in casting. The 
rods were strange 
to the boys, too; no 
five or six foot ar- 
ticles but giants, 
nine feet over all, 
with agate guidés 
as big as dimes. 
Six foot tips and 
butts of 28 inches 
seemed to them 
like regular bean- 
poles, but when I 
tried to show them, 
in the back lot, how 
to heave a 4-ounce 
sinker a couple of 
hundred feet the 
boys could see why 
such a man-sized 
outfit was required. 

Some queer can- 
vas buckets, too, I 
brought out that 
night. “What are 
those feed bags 
for?” said _ Bill; 
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Fishing on the beach 


“are we going to pack by horses?” “No, 
son,” said I, “we are going to tote our 
own loads.” 

Much mystified, the boys said nothing 
more, as they had found out that much 
questioning often brought forth evasive 
replies. “Well,” said I, finally, “I’ll tell 
you. These are water buckets; you see 
they collapse like a pancake, so as to pack 
easily and after they are opened up, will 
carry water. We have to take these buck- 
ets as drinking water is not found oh 
the beach; we will have to get it at some 
Life Saving Station and carry it with us 
to the place where we make our camp. 


With packs slung and rods in hand we were ready to start 


How the boys laughed at the bait I had 
brought home wrapped in a newspaper. 
Opened up, it revealed a lot of slimy ob- 
jects with big staring eyes and long feel- 
ers. “What are those?” asked Tom. 
“Well,” said I, “these are squid or 
cuttle fish. I got them down in the Ital- 
ian quarter of the city at a fish stand 
and, if you will come over after supper, 
you can help'me prepare them.” The 
boys were keen for this, of course, and 
could hardly wait for their meals to be 
bolted as they were naturally curious to 
find out how this repulsive looking mess 
could be fixed up into bait. 

They didn’t eat much I am sure—too 
excited. 

The bundle of squid was opened in the 
sink in the kitchen and, taking one up, 
I cut off the head, laying it aside with 
the remark, “Here is somethinggthat for 
@ channel bait can’t be beaten!” Next I 
slit Mr. Squid open and lo and behold, a 
nice triangle of thin flesh holding just 
th. one bone Mr. Squid possessed down 
the middle; I drew out the bone and 
peeled off the reddish-brown skin and the 
meat was ready to be cut into baits. The 
boys did this with an old knife and 
shears, making each piece about an inch 
wide and three inches long. 

When all the squid had been so pre- 
pared I took a friction top can and put 
in a layer of squid pieces, then a layer_of 
salt, then another layer of squid and an- 
other layer of salt and so on, until the 
can was full. “Fine!” said I; “that will 
be more than 
enough for us.” 

Our packs were 
now to be made up. 
The things to be 
needed last, of 
course, were placed 
at the bottom and 
sO on, in order, to 
the top. Warm 
woolen underclothes 
were, put in, as a 
contimwued soaking 
im salt water was 
to hax pected; 
biivaing suits, tents 
afid blankets, 
‘sweaters for even- 
ings, extra pairs of 
wool stockings and 
sneakers. Tackle, 
axe, cook kits, lan- 
tern, knife, fork 
and spoons, camera 
and films, small 
toilet and medicine 
kits followed in 
their places. Light 
rubber capes or 
ponchos, too, were 
packed in. 

It was some little 
job to pack all our 
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else, it came to a finish so with a final 
running over the list for possible forgot- 
te. articles, the excited boys bade me 
good night and I sought my bed. 


HE morning dawned clear and bright 
and, after I had eaten a hearty 
breakfast the boys came over, s0, 
with packs slung and rods in hand, we all 
piled abroad the N. J. Central train, and 
early in the afternoon arrived at our des- 
tination, Seaside Park. 

“We'll first go up to the store for the 
grub,” said I to the impatient fellows, 
“then take a tramp, for about two miles 
down the beach, where we'll go into 
camp.” 

The grub memorandum contained quite 
a formidable list, pancake flour, butter, 
eggs, bacon, coffee, salt, prunes, potatoes, 
matches, crackers, canned beans, canned 
$s up, nut meats and canned peaches and 
pears for dessert. 

“If we had to lug all this outfit,” said 
I, “we would not take so many heavy 
things, but I wrote to a friend here who 
will drive down through the brush road 
back of the dunes and he will take this 
heavy stuff to the Life Saving Station. 
We'll breeze down the beach; it will be 
easy walking as the tide is low and the 
sand will be hard.” 

The purchase of our grub was but a 
matter of a few minutes, in fact, we had 
it all in a pile outside by the time my 
friend arrived with the jitney. We 
packed it hurriedly and again we were 
off down the board-walk along the ocean’s 
front to its end and to where the sand 
lay before us. The walk delighted the 
boys, as none of them was familiar with 
such an unfrequented beach. Now and 
then a flock of “teeters” would buzz along, 
an occasional gull with his querulous cry, 
a crow, and other wild birds. To the 
left rolled the mighty surges of the ocean, 
on the right arose the dunes, covered with 
moss, salt-grass and bayberry bushes and, 
in between, lay the flat beach stretching 
away and disappearing into the haze of 
the distant point. 


When we reached the Life Saving Sta- _ 


tion we found that our stuff had arrived 
in good shape, so after a chat with the 
Guards and a good drink from the kitchen 
pump, we filled our water buckets, 
shouldered our packs and plowed down 
the beach for another hundred yards to 
a spot where I knew was located a fine 
“hole”’. 

“What do you mean by a ‘hole’? All 
I see is water,” said Bill. “Well,” said 
I, “you will soon be able to tell, by the 
look of the water, what the formation 
of the bottom is. A ‘hole’, or deep spot 
.° here and that is just what we want; 
you see particles of shell-fish and all sorts 
of feed wash into these deep spots and 
the fish follow after them. That’s why 
it’s ~ood fishing here.” 

“Well, now for the tents, boys; I’ll 
see if I can’t find some boards, to make 
a table and some seats; Tom, you rustle 
some stakes for our tent and you two 
put up your little dog tents,” said I. “It’s 
well to get a shelter up as soon as pos- 
sible as a storm sometimes comes up in 
a jiffy and it’s well to be prepared.” 


belongings properly, but, like everything 








































A few more boards and our camp will be complete 


The tents being small, and requiring 
but few stakes, went up in a hurry but 
soon the youngsters dropped a hint now 
and then, that a little lunch would not 
be sneezed at. For cooking, each boy 
had carried his scout kit, while I had 
brought my own outfit. This gave each 
of the fellows a fry-pan, cup, pail and 
dish and, of course, a knife, fork and 
spoon. My kit contained -in addition to 


_these articles a little folding wire grate. 


“Now, let’s see, we don’t want to spend 
a lot of time over our meal because -in 








about a half an hour the tide will be 
just right for one of you boys to snake 
out a weakfish or a croaker. Guess 
we'll just have cocoa, cornbread and but- 
ter, jam, and some pork and beans—I 
think that ought to hold us for a while. 
If we hadn’t had a long tiresome trip, 
we'd just have a handful of uncooked 
prunes and a few crackers—maybe a few 
nuts and raisins too—there is lots. of 
nourishment in that.” 


A stick driven slanty-wise ‘into. the 
sand, called a dingle stick, was used to 
suspend a pail of cocoa over: the fire. 
On the little grate soon simmered a pan 
of pork and beans and in the two fry- 
pans of my kit (clamped together to 
form a baker) was a dough that was 
fast rising into corn-bread. “Turn it out, 
it’s done now,” yelled a famished young- 
ster, and shortly after the first rush— 
no bread, no beans, no cocoa in sight— 
nothing but the empties. 

The pots and pans were hastily but 
thoroughly scoured with sand and sea 
water until clean, then turned upside 
down on the table that I had made out 
of a couple of boxes and planks picked 
up on the beach. Even before putting 
up tents it is well to construct some 
sort of a table or rack in order to keep 
things out of the sand. Anything laid 
down on the beach disappears in the sand 
like magic, the slightest breath of air will 
bury an article as if snow had drifted 
over it. This is the one big rule in 
sand camping: Don’t lay anything down 
on the sand! 


PUT the rods together, fixed the reels 
solidly in place and then rigged the 
hook ends. This was interesting to 
the boys. who had never before seen a surf 
rig. I attached a three-way swivel to 
the line, to another arm of the swivel I 
fixed a four ounce pyramid sinker by a 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 464) 
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A UNIT-SYSTEM PERMANENT CAMP 


EVERY PART OF THE OUTFIT CONTRIBUTES SOMETHING TOWARD STAYING UP 
EVERY OTHER PART AND NO UNSYMMETRICAL STRESSES ARE APT TO DEVELOP 


ITH summer here many who have 
never lived out-of-doors before, 
and all those who have done so, 

will be considering ways and means for 
the probable record season of 1920. 

Are you going to camp? If so, what 
sort of equipment is best adapted to the 
number of persons and their tastes; to 
the locality; to the length of time; your 
activities, etc.? These questions and 
others must be an- 
swered. 

If it is possible 
to remain afield a 
month or more; if 
the family or a 
number of friends 
can be persuaded to 
remain in camp, 
while you drive out 
each evening or 
week-end; if the 
crowd prefers some 
degree of comfort . 
to a prolonged per- 
iod of roughing it, 
then the following 
lines may have 
some direct or in- 
direct pertinence 
‘in your case. 

The camp de- 
scribed below is 
the result of some 
four years’ evolution. Since having 
been developed to its present state, 
it has been used another four sum- 
mers with little further change. Hence 
it is no longer in the experimental stage. 

The detailed description is given, not 
with any thought of finality, or of im- 
posing these specifications upon the 
credulous. On the contrary it is hoped 
and expected that the scheme will appeal 
rather to the experienced than to the 
tyro—that it will fall upon the most fer- 
tile soil in the minds of those who can 
modify it to meet their own requirements 
and facilities. 

Even though the plan as a whole 
should not be applicable to your case, 
some of the details are new and may be 
useful. 

Let us leave to the professional or 
semi-professional camper the technical 
phraseology of camps, and, as an ama- 
teur speaking to amateurs outline in 
some detail the construction of this one. 

Three tents are employed. All are 
made to face a common center, so that 
by the use of a large fly overlapping 
them a common central living-room is 
added. 

The two larger tents (Fig. 1, AAAA 
and BBBB) are 9%’ x 12’, and spaced 
14 feet apart. The third, CCCC, which 
is the kitchen, is 7’ x 7’; and its front is 
in direct line with the side walls of the 
others, forming thus the third side of 
a quadrangle. All are of the three-foot 
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wall type, each having a single door. 
They are of ten-ounce white duck, which 
has been found sufficiently heavy to live 
up under the most trying weather. In 
fact for several seasons they were .used 
without flies. Now the larger tents are 
equipped with flies of 12-ounce material. 
On the whole it will be wiser to employ 
them from the first, though while the 
outfit is new they may be dispensed with 


Fig. 1—Ground-plan of camp. 


AAAA and BBBB, 
tents; CCCC, Cook-tent; 
living-room. 


Dimensions: bh, 38’; bd anc fh, 
12’; df, 14’; eg, 16°; jl, 143 m.., 
7’; ek, 4%’. 

Dotted lines are overhead ropes. 


1, dining-table;. 2, washstand; 
3. kitchen-cabinet of packing box- 

; 4, oil-stove; 5, camping-box as 
cupboard; 6, same as linen-chest; 
7, half-floor; 8, beds; 9, trunks; 
10, large trunk as dressing-table; 
11, rack for clothing; 12, half- 
front of mosquito netting; 18, 
window. 


sleeping- 
DDDD, 


readily, especially if care is taken to 
keep the roof free of debris, and to keep 
all objects inside the tent from coming 
into contact with the canvas. Of course 
such precautions should be lived up to, 
even when flies are used. Only in case 
of urgent economy will it be well to 
omit the flies. The central fly (Fig. 1, 
DDDD) so overlaps the kitchen that a1 
individual fly has never bee. found 
necessary for it. 

The fiy of the living-room is also of 
12-ounce duck, and had been built for a 


14’ x 16’ tent. Thus, spanning a 14-foot 
space, it overlaps tents A and B one foot 
each, tent C more, and receives support 
from all three. Furthermore six 6%’ 
spiked poles are used to hold it up. One 
of these stands at each corner and is in- 
clined considerably, so as to allow the 
ccrners to dip sufficiently for drainage. 
Another pole, standing erect, holds up 
the front in the middle (Fig. 1, j) while 
the sixth is placed 
in the center, upon 
the table. This 
raises the center 
considerably. The 
door is at j, where 
its elevation of 644’ 
is sufficient. The 
fly is held in place 
by extra long guys 
from each of the 
corners, and from 
the center of each 
side. In Figure 1 
they are shown at 
ac, gi, and ln 
(which pass length- 
wise over the ridg- 
es of the tents and 
are pegged down 
beyond) and Dt 
and Ds (which are 
staked down be- 
tween the tents). 
In front, however, Dg, Dr and ju are not 
pegged. This would interfere with 
ingress and egress. They are lashed 
instead to the rope op, which is passed 
between the trunks of convenient trees. 
In lieu of ridge-poles for this fly 
stout ropes are used. One such, def, 
loops over the spikes of tents A and B and 
over the spike of the center-pole at e. The 
other line loops over the spike in the pole 
k, at the door of the cook-tent, engages. 
the center-pole at e, pole j, and is lashed. 
to the cable op. Broken lines in Fig. 1 
represent overhead ropes which support: 
the central fly. Thus it is seen that on 
the front the ground is free of ropes and’ 
stakes. The camp site is chosen with re- 
lat’.n to trees which may be used ~~ 
this end in view. It is important while 
pitching camp to true up the lines ai and 
jn and to have the tent poles perpendicu- 
lar, with their bases resting on these 
lines. Thus every part of the outfit con- 
tributes something toward staying up 
every other part, and no unsymmetrical 
stresses develop. Never have I experi- 
enced any difficulty in this respect, nor 
due to weather, simply through having 
taken this initial precaution. 

It is well to provide a supply of rope- 
not only sufficient to carry out your plan,,. 
but also to meet unlooked-for contin- 
gencies. This is of importance directly 
proportional to your distance from a 
hardware-store. The same may be said’ 
of your supply of stout cotten cord andi 
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thread; %” and %” rope are utilized. 

In this camp the standardized pegs 
customarily supplied with tents have 
been used, except at the ends, where 
larger ones were improvised. It is pos- 
sible to employ horizontal poles at. the 
eaves of the tents and eliminate the 
space-consuming use of pegs. 

A set of 34-foot lengths of bamboo— 
from fish poles—are used as braces un- 
der the eaves. One is placed at each 
seam, lashed at the top to the fly with 
stout cord. A short line is passed from 
here downward to the guy of the tent 
itself. These braces have the double 
advantage of holding the tent wall at 
the desired height, and of supporting the 
fly a few inches away from the tent 
roof when stretched by humidity. Thus 
the maximum of space is maintained 
within the tent; and leakage through the 
fly upon the tent is guarded against. As 
seen in Fig. 3 the dry tent and fly are 
in contact, but when stretched by dew 
or rain they draw apart. The bamboo 
is of the right weight and length fer 
convenience in packing or storag2. 


O enjoy life in camp most thorough- 

ly you must reduce the insect in- 

festation to a minimum, particu- 
larly in case of the mosquito and house- 
fly. Camp-life is sometimes notoriously 
intolerable on this account, particularly 
to children too young to put up any self- 
defense. Like Achilles campers are oft- 
times confronted with the alternative of 
shutting themselves up in their tents, or 
of carrying on against the Trojans. 
(There are verbal epithets bitterer than 
Trojan often applied to these insects.) 

The type of camp henein described 
comes nearer eliminating such pests than 
any other with which I am familiar, 
simply by means of its screened-in living- 
room. It is essentially out of doors— 
to a much greater extent than within a 
tent. The writer has found it comfort- 
able in all kinds of weather, and few 
insects gain entrance. With the aid of 
a swatter these few may be readily eli- 
minated. 

The mosquito-netting used is of a me- 
dium-fine grade. The _ loosely-woven, 
highly-starched, cheaper grades would 
answer in keeping out flies, but not 
against mosquitoes. Furthermore, it 
would scarcely outlast a season. This 
camp has some netting that has weath- 
ered four summers and is still service- 
able. Bobinet is the most durable of 
such materials, but is expensive out of all 
reasonable proportion to the rest of 
the equipment. It is suited only to 
camps de luxe, and I am describing one 
of moderate cost. 

The mosquito netting is readily sewed 
to the canvas with darning needle and 
very coarse thread. It should be fas- 


tened both to the fly above and to the | 


front margins of all three tents (Fig. 3). 
Thus if the corners have not been over- 
looked, insects are able to gain entrance 
only when the door is open. The strips 
of netting must be cut of ample width 
to allow for the seams, to allow for slack, 
which will be taken up when it rains, and 
to allow for shrinkage of the material 
itself. On breaking camp the netting 


Fig. 2. 


need be loosened frem the tents only, 
and may be left attached to the fly of 
the living-reom. 

As a ground-strip, easily replaced from 
year to year due to decay, I have used 
coarse cheese-cloth. This is anchored 
beneath a pole or wooden strip, against 
which earth is banked up. Usually the 
ground is trenched slightly to carry off 
rain-water from the roof, as it follows 
the mosquito-netting down from the 
eaves. Rain-water may also be caused 
to follow a rope passed from the lowest 
point in the eaves out a little from per- 
pendicular at the bottem. 

The entrance is a slit in the mosquito- 
netting, preferably bound with tape. 
One side is attached permanently to the 
pole at j (Fig. 1). The movable side— 
the “leaf” of the door—is bound to a 
stout cord weighted at the bottom. When 
swung so as to overlap the pole this 
closes the aperture very effectually. 

The sleeping rooms are equipped with 
half-fronts of mosquito-netting, whose 
free margin is bound with canvas tape, 
shotted at the bottom (Fig. 1, 12). It 
swings readily into place, gives further 
security against insects, and permits the 


Fig. 3. 
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A ew of the camp from the front 


tent to be opened for additional ventila- 
tion day or night. The other half of the 
front may be mere er less permanently 
closed. The reflection of light from 
white mosquito-netting is such that con- 
siderable privacy is afforded the occu- 
pants of the camp, while the illumina- 
tion is from without. At the same time 
there is no difficulty whatever in seeing 
through the material in the opposite 
direction. 

The ends of the sleeping-tents (Fig. 
1, 6 and h, and Fig. 3) are kept open at 
the bottom and also provided with net. 

In case camp is made upen a dry, well- 
drained spot I have never found it neces- 
sary te peg the bottoms of the walls 
down closely to the ground. A little air- 
space all around aids in keeping the 
canvas dry, adds to its life, and furthers 
ventilation. Mosquitoes tend to follow 
moist earth or vegetation. The ground 
about the tents may be kept drier by dig- 
ging a shallow trench beneath the eaves. 
Grass, shrubs, tree branches and fallen 
leaves should be cleaned off scrupulously 
immediately around the tents. When 
mosquitoes traveling in the grass or 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 456) 


The end of the sleeping tent is kept open at the bottem 
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A likely place for bass 


A reflector baker in action 


CANOEING DOWN THE 


THE SECOND PART OF A NARRATIVE DEPICTING THE EXPERIENCES OF TWO 
ENTHUSIASTIC FISHERMEN-VOYAGERS ON ONE OF WISCONSIN’S FAMOUS STREAMS 


E were up ke-times in the morn- 
ing, for it was Saturday, and we 
wanted to find a good camp for 
over Sunday. Our breakfast, of hot 
mush, toast and coffee, was quickly dis- 
posed of, and we were on the river while 
yet the thick mists hung lower over the 
surface of the water. It was chilly out 
in the shrouding mists but we knew that 
such a thick vapor rising from the sur- 
face of the river betokened a hot day to 
come. Shortly after leaving our camp, 
we ran into a long, shallow rapid and 
because of the vapor were unable to select 
the best route, experiencing considerable 
trouble before we made our way into 
deep water. Bass were rising every- 
where along the shore, indicating that 
tthe river was little fished. Come to 
think of it, we did not see a single fisher- 
man from Hayward to the St. Croix. 
We were not disappointed in our ex- 
pectations of a hot day and by eleven 
e’clock were glad to turn in to a high 
bank upon the left for dinner. There 
was a boxed-in spring at-the foot of the 
bank with pure running water, but no 
immediate sign of habitation. Paren- 
thetically: from that time on there was 
no lack of good drinking water, for a 
spring could be found at the foot of al- 
most every high bank; a hole scooped in 
th2 sand would soon fill with deliciously 
cold water. While I fried bacon and pre- 
pared the potatoes, George played with 
a bass at the foot of the bank, and 
though he had him on several times, was 
compelled to come to dinner fishless, much 
tc his chagrin. The fish would take the 
plug gingerly, as though he had been 
there before, without hooking himself. 
Naturally I thought that I could hook 
him but upon an attempt did not even 
get a rise, much to George’s satisfaction, 
I imagine. We did not hurry dinner, in- 
deed we seldom hurried, for we were out 
for a good time, but were back on the 
river at one o’clock. We agreed that the 
first ideal camp-site would be our Sun- 
day home, and examined every elevation 
with that thought in mind. 
Shortly after dinner we passed a com- 
pany of workmen busy constructing an 
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iron bridge, at the left hand end of which 
we found a big spring. Our inevitable 
question regarding a trout stream elicited 
little information, save that there were 
several back in the country. Glad to 
jeave our uncommunicative acquaintances, 
we pushed off. Gradually, almost imper- 
ceptibly, the stream had widened out, 
losing some of its current; now islands 
began to appear and it was an open ques- 
tion as to which side to take. There 
were plenty of fish, wall-eyes and bass. 
A few casts brought in a pair of pound 
wall-eyes, enough for supper. I saw one 
large bass rise close under a marshy 
bank, so large in fact that we went back 
and cast for some rods faithfully but to 
no purpose. I shall always have a mental 
photograph of that fish as he hung there 
in the bright sunlight for the briefest 
fraction of a second, gleaming, radiant, 
his body set in a gentle curve; there is 
no question in my mind but that he would 
have weighed at least four pounds, per- 
haps more; I doubt if he were a small- 
mouth, his color was too light. 

At about three o’clock we passed quite 
a large island, the largest thus far, and 
some moments later swung out into an 
enlarged river, for at the right the Toto- 
patic tumbled in its rapid flood. About a 
quarter of a mile below the mouth of the 
latter river we came to a level bank 
upon the left some eight feet above the 
Nemekagon, well sheltered with oak 
trees; to the right, still lower down, was 
a well preserved log cabin—one could 
never miss it.e It was an ideal camp- 
site, and we pulled our canoe up with 
alacrity. We found indisputable evi- 
dence of former occupancy in numerous 
tins and empty bottles, though how the 
spot could be reached save by river is 
something of an enigma; still the em- 
bers of many fires indicated that it was 
a frequented place. Soon the sounds of 
our axes broke the deep silence, and in 
a jiffy the tent was up, bedding provided 
and supper well under way. Take it 
from me—consider this in parenthesis 
if you wish—there are no better fresh 
water fish of pan size than small wall- 
eyes and no fancy dressing is needed. 
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Floating logs on the St. Croix 


NEMEKAGON 


FTER supper we assembled our rods, 
and with a light line and careful 
selection of lures, set out up the To- 

topatic for an evening’s sport. We found 
the stream so swift that it needed both 
our paddles to force the canoe against 
the current, but one man could of course 
guide it down again. That evening was 
one of the most wonderful that I ever 
pus in with short rod and multiplying 
reel. Rises and strikes were numerous; 
pike, or as I prefer to call them in order 
to save confusion, wall-eyes, and bass 
were numerous. We agreed that any- 
thing underefive pounds in weight was to 
be liberated as we desired a large fish 
to bake for Sunday dinner. Once I 
hooked a bass that I think would have 
filled the bill but he got off just as 
George was about to slip the landing-net 
under him. Finally I took a 23-inch 
wall-eye and he was voted large enough; 
however, we fished until dusk, liberating 
numberless fish after playing them to 
exhaustion and giving them every chance 
to escape. . 

Hurrying camp-ward in the rapidly 

gathering night, we were both surprised 
*and not a little frightened, to have a 
deer plunge into the water upon our 
right, and with great bounds, which sent 
the water splashing in every direction, 
leap for the opposite shore. As soon as 
the animal reached deep water it was 
of course compelled to swim, which it did 
in a distance-eliminating manner. The 
current helping us, we were all but upon 
the beast before it gained its objective, 
in fact we could have caught up with 
it had we so desired, but a memory of 
Martin’s experience trying to hold a deer 
by the tail, as told by W. H. H. Murray 
in “Adventures in the Wilderness”, pre- 
vented my undertaking the feat or even 
suggesting it to George. The unusual- 
ness of the incident was highly gratify- 
ing and gave us subject for numberless 
conversations. 

We had planned to sleep late the next 
morning—Sunday—but the tent was so 
pitched that the morning sun sneaked 
under the oak branches and bathed the 
silk with glory, turning the interior into 
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A few trout for supper 


a furnace. Disgusted, we were out at 
6:30. As we had all the time there was, 
we began the day right by having pan- 
cakes for breakfast. I initiated George 
into the mystery of flopping cakes in the 
air, without which accomplishment no 
one is deserving of the name OUTER. 
The day was hot and sultry, because of 
that and because it was Sunday, the bass 
persisted in jumping close in under our 
bank; great big fellows, for, as George 
said, at times it sounded as though “a 
log had fallen into the water.” We pre- 
served our souls in patience, telling each 
cther that we wouldn’t do a thing to 
those fish early Monday. 

By noon thunderheads were rolling up 
in the west, great big yeasty fellows 
worth going far to see. Thunder- 
shower after thunder-shower circled to 
the south, growling ominously, but we 
only laughed at Thor and his threats. 
The baker was set up and the pike, 
properly stuffed with a special dressing, 
placed on the dripping pan. (Makes me 
hungry even at this distant day just to 
think of it.) George’s part was to sup- 
ply me, the cook, with dry oak branches 
cut to a proper length. Busy over the 
baker, for the successful baking of a 
fish in a reflector requires care, I had 
not noticed that George’s axe was silent, 
so I was brought up “all standing”, as 
it were, when he called from back of 
camp, “Bring that first aid kit over here, 
will you?” 

I found my companion sitting with his 
right foot in his lap, for he had sunk 
the bit of his axe deep into the upper 
part of the instep. I was frightened, 
for I have seen many a man laid up with 
less severe-appearing axe wounds. I 
saw the end of our trip right there, and 
I wondered if, with my broken ribs, I 
could get my companion out alone. The 
enly map we had gave Danbury as the 
next town, where the Soo Line crosses, 
some thirty-five miles distant, with sev- 
eral rapids intervening. I doubted. My 
imagination was busy while I unstrapped 
the precious first-aid kit. Mentally I 
thanked my lucky stars for my smatter- 


ing of first-aid knowledge, gained 
‘through a Scout Mastership. Boiling 


some water, I prepared a strong anti- 
septic solution, and telling George to 
say anything he had a mind to, turned 
it in the cut. Then I drew the sides to- 
gether, binding firmly with surgeon’s 
plaster, for I did not have the nerve to 
attempt stitching, and bandaged up the 
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An ideal camping site 


foot. Warning him that to stand up 
might be to produce a hemorrhage that 
I could not manage, I returned to my 
cooking. Let me add, lest I forget it, 
that my bungling attempt at surgery 
was a success, and aside from the inevi- 
table soreness and difficuty of getting 
about, my companion experienced little 
difficulty and no evil after-effects. The 
first doctor we found reported the foot 
O. K. and my ribs knitting all right. 
In spite of our accident, the dinner 
was a success, a meal long to be remem- 
bered and tasted of in retrospect. The 
afternoon passed comfortably enough 
with conversation and reading, for I had 
a vest-pocket “Tempest”, which lends it- 
self admirably to outdoor study. A thun- 
der-shower at three o’clock added variety 
te the day, but soon passed and the sun 
came out and dried the vegetation be- 
fore night. On the whole it was a very 
satisfactory and comfortable day. 
Monday we were a-stir at dawn and 
up the Totopatic after the big bass, but 
failed to secure a rise. Back at camp, 
we caught a couple of pike while break- 
fast was cooking, so our dinner was 
ready when we shoved off at eight. 
There was a very bad rapid; that is, 
shallow and swift, half a mile below 
camp, and I was glad George was in 
the stern of the canoe. I could not help 
thinking what might have been my por- 
tion, had he been stretched out disabled, 
and I think I was sufficiently thankful. 
Islands increased in number and size. 
At eleven o’clock we slid under a large 
iron bridge and landed to reconnoiter. 
George crossed the bridge south, while 
I travelled north. George had the best 
luck, for he found a little store not far 
from the bridge, its proprietor being the 
inevitable “old settler” with an abundant 
store of information. We were already 
in the St. Croix, had been for four miles, 
“as the crow flies’, and had passed two 
good trout streams just below the mouth 
of the Nemekagon—“within half a mile” 
—one upon either side of the river: We 
were informed that the one coming in 
near “Moore Farm” contained plenty of 
brook trout. The canoeist will recognize 
Moore Farm, a cleared sandy expanse 
upon the north bank of the St. Croix 
not far below the mouth of the Neme- 
kagon; the rotten remains of several 
ancient lumber camps mark the spot and 
speak of an industry that is all but past. 
Indeed Moore Farm, so our “oldest in- 
habitant” informed us, was an historic 
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spot dating back “before the war”. 
There is an old “tote road” running up 
to the headwaters of the trout stream 
from the Farm, but of that I may not 
speak from personal experience. There 
is a very good stream entering the St. 
Croix about half a mile below Hay 
Bridge, or Hay Town Bridge as it is 
called, easily reached by the highway; 
indeed, Perkins’ Brook can be reached 
at a number of spots from the highway. 
Just above the bridge, Hay Creek, » 
still better stream, enters; it can be: 
reached by following the highway north 
a mile and a half and turning to the 
east; or by traveling north two and a 
half miles, and east a mile and a half— 
the latter would give the ambitious 
angler a long day’s hard fishing. It is 
bait fishing for the most part, though 
the fly enthusiast will find places where 
he can dangle and tangle his Iwres. 
There is a good camping spot under a 
big elm tree just below the bridge. Sup- 
plies can be secured from the Oldest 
Settler’s store. 

We discussed long and earnestly as to 
what we should do—both desired to fish 
for trout, but my side still bothered me 
more than I cared to confess, and I was 
taorally certain that George had no busi- 
ness scrambling along a trout stream 
with that foot of his; so we had lunch, 
rested and mourned our inability to do as 
we desired, promised each other that 
some day we would take that portion of 
the trip over again, climbed aboard and 
shoved the canoe into the stream in quest 
of “State Line Rapids”, one-half hour 
below Hay Bridge. 


ET me break the narrative here long 
enough to say that the man seeking 
the best possible bass fishing can- 

not do better than ship his canoe to 
Gordon, on the Soo Railway, fishing 
down the upper St. Croix. Take my 
word for it, until you have had the ex- 
perience for yourself, there is wonderful 
bass fishing, either for the fuzzy wuzzy 
lures or the short rod, and good trout 
fishing in the numerous confluents, only 
you will be apt to pass the creeks un- 
recognized unless you are more than or- 
dinarily sharp-eyed. Take a week from 
Gordon to St. Croix Falls, say, or bet- 
ter two weeks, that will give you ample 
time for fishing and both State Line and 
Crooked River Rapids to run, not to 
mention the swift water of the St. Croix. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 471) 
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DR.J.A.HENSHALL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A RECORD OF MANY INTERESTING, TRIPS TO FAMOUS FISHING WATERS IN 
THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND CUBA DURING ,THE;EARLYgEIGHTIES 


ROM 1882 to 1885 I made a number 

of little journeys to various fishing 

localities. One was made to Goge- 
bic Lake and Eagle Waters in northern 
‘ Wisconsin. The chief incentive for this 
trip was owing to a report that a new 
species of black bass, known as “razor- 
back”, existed in Gogebic Lake; and also 
to determine whether the true masca- 
longe inhabited Eagle Waters, which 
was a matter of some contention. Goge- 
bie Lake had just been made more ac- 
cessible by the completion of a railroad 
running within five miles, and a hotel 
and cottages had been erected to accom- 
modate the throng of tourists and ang- 
lere who had been attracted by the unu- 
sual abundance of black bass said to in- 
habit its waters. I found that this ru- 
mer had not been exaggerated, but the 
black bass was in a fair way to be ex- 
terminated by the handline and trolling 
spoon in the hands of summer tourists 
and fish-hogs, masquerading under the 
name of sportsmen, but who were taking 
the name of angler in vain. 

I found the lake to be a fine body of 
water, some fifteen miles in length, but 
of no great width, its shape resembling, 
somewhat, a human leg. The inlet, at 
its head, was Slate river, and its outlet, 
Ontanogon river, both good trout 
streams. The head of the lake, being 
rocky and gravelly, was the feeding 
ground of small-mouth bass, while the 
large-mouth resorted to the “toe”, which 
wag more weedy. The “heel” of the lake, 
while not a “No 
Man’s Land”, or a 
“Tom Tidler’s 
Ground”, was used 
by both species in 
common, in about 
equal numbers, and 
on this aecount fur- 
nished a means for 
a practical demon- 
stration to deter- 
mine the compara 
tive gameness of 
the two species; 
and it was there 
proven and decided 
a number of times 
that the angler 
could not tell, by 
betting or guessing, 
whether the bass at 
the end of his line 
was a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth 
until it was 
brought to the 
landing-net. And 
It was also shown 
that the previous 
opinion entertained 
by the honest ang- 
ler in regard to the 
matter was mostly 
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due to prejudice or hearsay, and not to 
practical experimental demonstration. 

I took a large number of the so-called 
“razor-back” bass of different sizes, and 
they proved to be all small-mouth bass 
infected with a small tapeworm, but not 
the same species that affects mankind. 
The characteristic sharp ridge of the 
back was due to the shrinkage of the 
dorsal muscles owing to lack of nutri- 
tion, the food of the fish being mostly 
assimilated by the parasites which har- 
bored in its intestines and abdominal 
cavity. But for the absence of plump- 
ness, the infected fish was not unwhole- 
some as food after it had been properly 
dressed and cleaned. 


URING that visit to northern Wis- 
consin I found that the mascalonge 
was common to many of its lakes, 

and I was fortunate to take one in Big 
St. Germain lake that weighed forty-five 
pounds. Its head, which filled a six- 
quart tin bucket, I took to Milwaukee to 
be mounted by a taxidermist. It is now 
at the Federal Hatchery at Bozeman, 
Montana. 

One day, before leaving Gogebic lake, 
my companion and I were sitting on the 
porch of our cottage admiring the sunset 
and waiting for supper. A boat con- 
taining two ladies was nearing the 
wharf, one standing up in the stern, and 
as the boat struck the steps of the wharf 
she was thrown backward and headlong 
into the water. Hearing her scream, 
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the rower turned just in time to grab 
her by the ankle., Running swiftly 
toward them I shouted: “Let her go; 
you'll drown her; the water is but three 
feet deep!” I succeeded in getting the 
lady out and on to the steps of the 
wharf. After she had recovered from 
her fright I assisted her to the hotel. 
She was a lady from Milwaukee, whom 
I happened to know, and was sister to 
the wife of the proprietor of the hotel, 
who was the other occupant of the boat. 
The stairway to the upper floor of the 
hotel ascended from the veranda, and as 
the lady reached the upper floor there 
was a scream and I saw a blaze of fire 
at the head of the stairs. Rushing up 
I found that the lady, in her confused 
state of mind, had knocked a lamp from 
its bracket, and a lake of fire was 
spreading rapidly toward a portiere in 
the doorway opposite. Just at this junc- 
ture a chamber maid came running with 
a pail of water. As she approached I 
warned her not to throw it on the fire 
as it would make matters worse. I then 
opened the nearest door, snatched the 
clothes from the bed, and just as I did 
so discovered that the bed was occupied, 
but whether by a male sr female I did 
not wait to determine. I soon smothered 
the fire, but did not dare to return the 
bed clothing to the room. The next 
morning I bid the lady good-bye, saying 
that after going through fire and water 
for her I could not tell what might hap- 
pen next, and that I thought it best to 
leave at once. She 
promised to return 
my handkerchiefs 
that I had lent her 
to wipe the water 
from her face and 
neck, but as she 
never did so, I pre- 
sume she kept them 
as souvenirs of a 
chapter of disas- 
ters, in which she 

was the center. 


| HAD received a 


cordial invita- 

tion from Dr. 
Baxter, then Sur- 
geon-General of the 
U.S. Army, to visit 
his lodge on the 
Restigouche river 
in New Brunswick, 
for a week’s salmon 
fishing. My friend, 
Dr. W. W. Dawson, 
& prominent sur- 
geon of Cincinnati, 
and at the time the 
President of the 
American Medical 
Association, being 
very desirous to go 
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with me, it was so arranged. We spent 
a week or two at the lodge, and also 
fished some pools farther up the river 
and on a tributary that was leased by 
Mr. Dean Sage, of Albany, New York, 
and the author of a magnificent book 
on salmon fishing. While there I met 
the chief engineer of the Dominion of 
Canada, who prevailed on us to forego 
our contemplated trip to the Nipigon, 
and fish the Batiscan river, which was 
then made available by the completion of 
the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway 
to that stream, which he said was swift, 
with many rapids, and advised us to take 
with us two Gaspe canoes and eanoemen. 
We decided, however, to take but one, 
and at Quebec we procured a light bass- 
wood canoe, of birch-bark model. We 
found that the river was deep and very 
swift, and that it was impossible to pole 
a canoe up the rapids, consequently 
everything had to be portaged around 
them. As there were a number of these 
formidable rapids our progress was slow, 
but the fishing was incomparable, the 
trout running up to five or six pounds. 
and so plentiful that we soon tired of the 
sport. We had carried around half a 
dozen rapids of tumultuous and roaring 
water, surging amid great black rocks, 
and circling around them in every direc- 
tion. It was the best, even if dangerous, 
canoeing I had seen except in the Rock- 
ies or Alps. So I resolved to try running 
them even at the protest of the Gaspe 
tboatmen. 

Accordingly, the Gaspe canoe was load- 
ed with our camp equipment and lowered 
over the rapids by long ropes, which we 
had been advised to take with us. Dr. 
Dawson had taken his negro carriage 
driver with him as valet and cook. When 
I was prepared to start down the first 
rapids “Jim” wanted to go with me. I 
was loath to take him, as he was utterly 
unconscious of the danger, but finally at 
his earnest entreaties I consented. I 
warned him to sit flat on the bottom of 
the canoe, to grasp the gunnels, and not 
to move, or I would brain him with the 
paddle. We went through all right, but 
when we reached the smooth water be- 
low I felt the canoe quiver and vibrate 
from the trembling of Jim, whose eyes, 
as one of the Gaspe men said, “stuck out 
like pot-feet.” The others were waiting 
for us, and the doctor sung out: “Jim, 
get out of that canoe and come ashore!” 

“Yes, sir; I wants to,” answered Jim. 
“I don’t want to take a dead nigger back 
to Cincinnati,” continued the doctor, and 
Jim got out, and was very glad to do so. 

I discovered that each rapids encount- 
ered was more perilous and threatening 
than the last one. I began to think that 
I would be obliged to give up the attempt, 
but pride and vain conceit in my prowess 
as a conoeist compelled me to go on. 
Never before did I realize the jeopardy 
and treachery of white water. There 
were half a dozen or more channels surg- 
ing and circling amid the dangerous 
rocks, with scarcely a straight stretch of 
water equal to the length of the canoe, 
and none much wider. The water raced 
with the speed of wild horses, foaming 
and dashing and churning against the 
rocky barriers that hindered its mad 
rush to mingle its waters with the sea. 
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Then I came to the last rapids and 
congratulated myself that I was getting 
along so well. I was sitting far back 
in the stern so that the bow might be 
lifted out of the water in order that the 
canoe might respond more readily to the 
paddle in avoiding the rocks. On ap- 
proaching a particularly short and dan- 
gerous turn I put the blade of the paddle 
hard down and deep, so as to throw the 
bow around quickly, but unfortunately 
the blade caught in a cleft of bed rock 
and the paddle was forcibly snatched 
from my hands. I had taken the precau- 
tion to place ah extra paddle in the bow 
of the canoe in case of just such an 
emergency. 

There was now but one thing to do, 
however risky it might prove. I threw 
myself bodily into the bow, where my 
weight caused what had been the stern 
to rise out of the water, and turning on 
the weighed end, as on a pivot, the two 
ends of the canoe were reversed, just be- 
fore it broached to, and I was again in 
the stern ready for action. I succeeded 
in getting through safely, more by good 
luck, but-as I flattered myself by a little 
good management, too. On reaching the 
smooth water below the rapids I discov- 
ered my lost paddle floating alongside. 


Y friend and companion, Judge 
Nicholas Longworth, an eminent 
jurist and a thorough sportsman, 

of Cincinnati, Ohio, built a comfortable 
river steam yacht, the “C. O.,” a little 
stern-wheel steamboat, something over a 
hundred feet in length, and well equipped 
and fully furnished with every conven- 
ience for its purpose. The engine-room 
was aft as the cabin with twelve berths 
was forward. It was the custom of the 
judge and a coterie of fellow sportsmen, 
during the fall season, to go to Reelfoot 
Lake, in Tennessee, and the bayous and 
streams of Missouri, Arkansas and Mis- 
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sissippi for wild geese and ducks, as well 
as for black bass fishing. 

It was during one of these excursions 
that late one October afternoon the “C. 
O.” tied up for the night at Buffalo 
Bayou, in Missouri. I went ashore to 
look around. Back of a log cabin was a 
small field of corn in the shock. Back of 
this was a canebrake stretching away, 
probably for miles. Just outside of the 
corn field were two large trees, a pin-oak 
and a pecan, both of which were occupied 
by a number of squirrels busily feeding, 
and too much engaged to pay much atten- 
tion to me. The two trees mentioned 
seemed to be the only nut trees in sight. 
On a tree in the edge of the canebrake 
was a small platform well concealed by 
the foliage, which was suggestive of wild 
turkeys. 

The next morning I arose at daybreak, 
and taking a Winchester 22 caliber rifle 
and a box of cartridges, I was soon seat- 
ed on a log midway between the oak 
and pecan, about twenty-five yards from 
either tree. The squirrels were already 
ahead of me and busy biting the hulls 
from the pecans and the cups from the 
acorns. Others were continuously com- 
ing, leaping from tree to tree across the 
canebrake, eager for their breakfast. I 
remained perfectly still for ten minutes, 
and then began picking off the little ro- 
dents, first from one tree and then from 
the other. 

When an hour had elapsed some hogs 
came out of the canebrake, attracted by 
the, shooting, and began eating my squir- 
rels. Driving them away I began loop- 
ing the heads of the squirrels on my 
game straps, and counted thirty; mostly 
gray, but a few fox squirrels and two 
black ones, melanitic varieties of both 
the fox and gray species. During the 
shooting I had not moved from the log. 
It was altogether too easy, reminding me 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 468) 
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FOX HOUNDS AND A NOTABLE HUNT 


- BIRD DOG AND BEAGLE FANCIERS ARE USUALLY YOUNG MEN BUT THE FOX HUNTER 
GENERALLY REACHES THE LATE THIRTIES BEFORE BECOMING A FOX HOUND ENTHUSIAST 


HAVE several fox hound men friends 

to whom I listen when I must and 

talk to when I can for as long as we 
have strength to endure; some of them 
write me letters too and they are always 
interesting and refreshing in their views 
on hounds and men. 

Bird hunters, beagle men, fishermen 
and trap shooters are often young men, 
but the fox hunter, who has usually been 
one and sometimes all the foregoing, 
generally reaches the late thirties be- 
fore becoming a fox-hound enthusiast. 
It is a sort of inner circle where none 
save sportsmen of ripened judgment 
sit and very likely they are a little 
self-sufficient. Once in a while the sur- 
mise that someone will sell me a better 
hound than I own comes true; just often 
enough so that the “trying out” of a 
new hound is looked forward to with 
anticipation. 

And so, when on a certain February 
day, a big rugged Pennsylvania hound 
was uncrated and taken into the house 
to become better acquainted, he was 
looked over pretty carefully. 

He had the look of a hard driver and 
his body had several old sears and wire 
cuts. Looking at his eyes in a darkened 
corner there seemed to be a crackle in 
one pupil such as is sometimes caused 
by a hound ramming into objects head 
on in a desperate 
race. Also he was 
very homesick. 


66 LD boy,” 
said I, 
“you'll never do. 
If I was out of 
hounds, maybe, 
but you’ve taken 
things pretty 
hard and it'll be 
quite a while 
before you are 
over your home- 
sickness. You 
are going to 
be in pretty stiff 
company with 
those young 
devils in the ken- 
nel and you will 
have to prove 
that you are much 
better than you 
look to stay 
here with them.” 


By F. S. STREEVER 


DAY or so later a driving blizzard 

covered fields and buried fences 

beneath great drifts. Father 
hooked Dan, the old bay horse, to our 
“fox hunting bobsleigh” and we started 
to try out our new dog whom we will 
call Sport for want of a better name. 
Reuben, father and I were the directors 
of the hunt. Guns, lunches, snow shoes 
lay in the sleigh box and in the dog 
houses on board the sleigh were Sport, 
the old veteran referred to, Stutz, a 
two-year-old hound of fair speed and a 
hard worker, and Wash, then twenty 
months old. 

Just as we slid out of town we met an 
acquaintance coming in from the coun- 
try. “Hey,” said he, “I saw a big fox 
in the field the other side of Vibbards 
Corners just now.” 

That was pretty good news and we 
warmed the old horse up a little, crowd- 
ing him through the drifts which were 
still soft enough to be rather hard sled- 
ding for the faithful animal. 

Sure ’nough when we arrived at the 
crossing mentioned there qas a big dog- 
fox’s track headed north toward Court 
House Hill. 

I was given twenty minutes to get 
over on the east stone pile while Reuben 
took Sport out to wait until time was up 
and the boss drove on around to the west 


“Tango (left), No. 2200 B, Vol. IV, and Champion Wash (right), 


No. 277564, Vol. XX¥XVIT AKC 


so as to guard the crossing at that point. 


It was rather heavy going on snow 
shoes and I was thoroughly warmed up 
when I reached the stone pile. 


People who stand waiting to begin a 
hunt seldom underestimate the time and 
I knew all that Reuben allowed would be 
needed, but there was a hitch somewhere. 
It seemed that Sport didn’t care for fresh 
fox tracks in the snow. Possibly this 
track wasn’t of the fox our friend had 
seen, so Reuben hailed the boss and got 
him back and they took Stutz out to test 
the track. He tore off over the white fields 
to find the other end of the trail, every 
now and then plunging in out of sight in 
a soft spot in the snow and then lobbing 
on again, but making good headway. 


Sport, after a moment’s indecision, de- 
cided to go along with Stutz and it was 
in that order I saw them when they 
went over Court House Hill. Stutz was 
talking pretty loudly but the veteran 
wasn’t interested much and in five min- 
utes after they had disappeared, back 
came a big dog-fox right in their tracks 
and turned westward toward the cross- 
ing father was to watch, but of course 
he hadn’t quite got there yet. 


Then back came the hounds, Sport 
talking now in great shouts and the snow 
flying as Stutz tried to keep his end up 
and make more 
noise than Sport. 

Away went the 
procession for Hop 
City, leaving a 
trail of snow wal- 
lows behind the 
hounds while Mr. 
Fox gaily sailed 
over the drifts 
at great speed 
without breaking 
through them. 

I trudged over 
and father put on 
his snowshoes and 
after tying Dan to 
a fence post we 
went up or the 
ridge and imme- 
diately we heard 
Stutz; apparently 
he was coming 
back. We had bare- 
ly time to separate 
before a big red 
fox came out of 
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the stone wall gap in front of us and 
split the distance so neatly that he was 
a doubtful shot for either. 

Since he was headed back toward Reu- 
ben we let him go and Stutz went plung- 
ing after and out of sight with his 
hearty hup! hup!! hup!!! to let every- 
one know he was on his job. 


HERE was little time to speculate 
about the veteran Sport before we. 
heard him also, coming from the 
west, but he seemed to be on a hard 
wind-swept ridge a little beyond us and 
the footing being better he was tearing 
along like a house afire. 

I had barely time to move to cover his 
line before his fox, a small pale one, 
came down the fence line south of me but 
a little too far for effective shooting. 

She was turning her head in a fright- 
ened way every few seconds to look back 
as she scurried along. Now two foxes 
are too many to let pass in the same 
quarter hour and allowing an “inch to, 
the rod,” I sent four charges of B. B. 
after her. She was hard hit but went 
on down into the orchard and after mak- 
ing a few loops and curlicues lay up on 
the stone wall to rest. 

When Sport came along I attempted to 
help him across the loop and to the fox 
but that was poor judgment on my part 
for he gave me a frightened look and 
leaving the trail fled off south. 

It seemed best to give her a half hour 
and then try to creep up on her, so I 
sat down to wait and about twenty min- 
utes later Stutz could be heard with his 
fox off to the south and when he turned 
to go over the knoll Sport’s voice joined 
his and they went out of hearing. 

Then Reuben appeared driving the old 
horse up the road beyond the orchard 
and I shouted to stop him so that we 
could set Wash after Mrs. Fox, but 
she heard my commotion and sliding off 
the wall streaked north over Court 
House Hill apparently as good as ever. 

A new snow-shoe path was plugged out 
and soon Wash was tearing north after 
the fugitive. How that pup did go! I 
hooked the snowshoes hard but when ihe 
hill was topped Wash’s voice was fading 
in the distance near the timber. 


OLLOWING on I met him on the 

next cross-read a half hour later, 

headed back, well satisfied with him- 
self but exactly what he was pleased 
about will always remain a mystery, for 
it was nearly dark when I gave up fol- 
lowing his trail and turning to the road 
again found that the boss and Reuben 
had guessed my whereabouts and had the 
rig waiting. Stutz and Sport had been 
captured and I had Wash on a chain 
so we decided to call it a day and there- 
fore headed for the village. 

The seat of the sleigh felt very good 
indeed and I slid the snowshoes in the 
sleigh-box without regrets. 

All day long there had been a little 
breeze blowing, so that all tracks were 
soon filled and when we crossed a sharp 
cut fox trail close to the village it seemed 
plain that Mr. Fox had crossed not long 
ahead of us. 

Of course it was late but we had sel- 
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Three months old fox hound puppies by Champion Wash and Tango. The second-dog 
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from the left is Loma, winner of Brunswick Derby Trials. Owned by F. S. Streever 


dom seen a track so close to the village 
and all being in favor we put our trio 
on and away they went with consider- 
able enthusiasm, straight for the village 
and in the little pine grove the terrific 
racket of full cry arose. 

We were right among the houses :on 
the outskirts and where Reynard would 
run was a conundrum which we guessed 
wrong as usual. 

Perhaps it wasn’t premeditation which 
caused him to slip through a hog-tight 
five-foot fence of wite, but little it 
helped as Wash went over the top spread 
out like an aeroplane and the other two 
ran round and lunged after. ° 

Over in the road our old horse -was 


‘struggling with the sleigh overturned in 


$ drift, but no one looked at-him long, 
or up in a meadow Wash had the fox 
dodging around three big haystacks and 
was tight at his. tail. 

Mr. Fox gained a temporary advantage 
here and left the haystacks to try the 
thicket, but having forgotten the rear 
end of the procession found himself in 
fresh difficulties and was oblized to take 
to the highway. 

In this order the whole procession dis- 
appeared with its accompanying racket 
but it suddenly hushed in a suspicious 
manner a few minutes later. Cutting 
diagonally to investigate I arrived at an 
approximation of the last location and 
found a labyrinth of dog tracks which 
led through a school yard and seemed to 
end around a little farm house across the 
road but encircling the house with two 
or three careful rounds failed to show 
a fox track leading out and most of the 
dog tracks seemed to be near the side 
porch, but an open woodshed door near 
it offered me a potent suggestion. 

Stopping a moment to listen I heard a 
sound as of claws and a gentle movement 
inside and immediately shut the shed 
door and rapped loudly at the side door 
of the house. No answer. A coal fire 
gleamed cheerily in the grate in the 





room but apparently the house was de- 
serted so I made another tour and com- 
ing quietly back past the side door sur- 
prised a little girl peeping out in a 
frightened way, but on finding herself 
observed she came to the door and I 
asked her if she had seen any hounds 
around the house. “Y-Yes,” she said 
breathlessly, “they chased s-something 
nto the porch and it ran into the wood- 
shed and the back room door was open 
and they ran right in there.” 

“Where is it now?” I asked. 

She said the animal ran out again and 
the hounds had gone too. . I asked her if 
they kept a cat or dog and when she 
said they did not, I told her to keep the 
woodshed door closed a little while and 
then as I was acquainted with the next 
door neighbor I brought him back wih 
me so that the youngster wouldn’t be 
too badly frightened and shortly after- 
ward the boss and Reuben arrived as re- 
inforcements. 


Y this time it was dark but being 

B supplied with lanterns we started 

a thorough search of the woodshed 

but it proved a disheartening job. A big 

coal bin offered refuge beneath its floor 

and there were perhaps ‘two cords of 
wood in the wood pile. 

The old kitchen was only a foot above 
the ground without a cellar beneath but 
there was a splendid retreat offered be- 
tween this floor and the ground and 
overhead was a loft with the junk ac- 
cumulation of years. 

From the wood ceiling-joists hung a 
few brooder coops, some rakes, hoes, 
shovels, an old cord bedstead, a couple 
of dilapidated chairs, an old scythe; in 
short it was a typical farm woodshed. 

We searched everything thoroughly 
and then brought in Wash and Sport 
but they were not able to help us. 

Just then I heard the boss’ muffled 
voice saying triumphantly “Here he is.” 

|CONTINUED ON: PAGE 480) 
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Wee: 1 OF A BASS FISHERMAN 


SOME METHODS OF‘TAKING THE DOUGHTY WARRIOR OF OUR LAKES AND STREAMS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN EVOLVED THROUGH MANY YEARS OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
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LACK bass were the first fish for 
which I angled away back in boy- 
hood days, and while in later years 
I have specialized on trout, so to speak, 
still I have retained a warm place in my 
heart for the doughty warrior of boy- 
hood days, fishing for him at every op- 
portunity, employing all the orthodox 
methods as well as some that may be re- 
garded as slightly heterodox. (In my 
fishing, as in my theology, I like to blaze 
my. own trail.) Some day I plan to in- 
corporate my bass findings into a volume 
to be called “Bass Lore”; till then I must 
content myself with spilling a_ little 
knowledge now and then through the out- 
door press. 
As the reader will infer from my title, 
I have carried on a long flirtation with 
the bass, conducted in various waters 
and under diverse conditions, not simply 
with a desire to take fish, but also to add 
to my store of bass lore. In boyhood my 
fishing was done with a long cane pole 
and heavy twisted cotton line, to which 
was attached a somewhat large hook 
adorned ordinarily with one of two live 
baits,—minnow or frog. Let me say in 
passing that that outfit had several 
things to commend it: the hook was so 
large that small fish were seldom taken, 
and when hooked Bronze-back was given 
a chance to make his get-away. I was 
still a boy when a chance copy of a fish- 
ing tackle catalog fell into my hands and 
I added reel-bands and a twenty-five cent 
brass reel to my cane pole, much to the 
amusement of my bare-footed compan- 
ions; but I played my fish from the reel, 
experiencing new delight and satisfac- 
tion, catching more fish too. (Paren- 
thetically: I seemed to have been born 
with what.I am pleased to call “fish 
sense”; I have always known instinctive- 
ly where to cast and how.) 
I well remember the first jointed “pole” 
I owned, it had four four-foot joints, for 
I earnestly believed that a long pole was 
an absolute necessity. At last, after sev- 
eral years of casting and experimenta- 
tion came a day when that pole was cut 
down to a six-foot-six rod, and the boy, 
man grown, had arrived at the real scien- 
tific angling stage. For long years I 
clung to that six-foot rod, even after 
ali my companions had turned to the 
shorter tool, but now I employ the five- 
foot-six caster for practically all bass 
fishing, save when live bait ishing where 
I can do so, then I turn to that dear old 
six-footer with delight. However, there 
is no real necessity for other tool than 


By the author of “TROUT LORE” 


Hung up on the back cast 


the: five-foot-six rod; with it I can, but 


shucks! What’s the use? Every angler 
acquainted with the modern short “? 
knows its possibilities, casting power an 

sweet action, while there is no use trying 
to convince those too prejudiced to even 
try a well made five-foot-six split-bamboo 
or steel rod. 

It is a far cry from that brass reel 
mentioned a moment ago as my first 
winch, to the modern quadruple which 
finds a secure resting place on the up- 
per side of my casting rod. Today there 
is a casting reel for every variety of 
angling. Now I have investigated those 
fancy winches, tried them out at length, 
but for me, forever give me the regula- 
tion reel with only the level winding de- 
vice added. I desire to thumb my own 
reel, even as I prefer to thump my own 
typewriter and aim my own rifle. As to 
the free-spool feature, well, I am old- 
fashioned I guess: save for show work, 
when fishing for fish, give me the ancient 
gear. I do not want the reader to imag- 
ine for one instant that I am decrying 
the newer reels for I am not, most de- 
cidedly not, they are fine, well worth 
every cent they cost, for the men who 
enjoy them, I don’t, that’s all. Perhaps 
I am a reactionary, whatever that is, 
but at any rate I am a wee bit old-fash- 
ioned in the matter of selecting winches. 


HEN it comes to lures, I employ 

three plugs, of the surface, sur- 

face-underwater, and underwater 
types, particular names of which need not 
enter here because not of utmost value. 
What’s in a name, anyway? While I 
have my favorite in each type, so has 
the other fellow, and what is right for 
him is right for him, though not neces- 
sarily for me. If he does not go on the 
war path after my scalp I will leave his 
hair where nature intended it. So I 
upon occasion use live bait even as I did 
in boyhood days. Bless you, there are 
days and waters when and where no kind 
of bait in the heavens above, the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth, 
equals a small meadow frog. By the 
same token, when the basses, large- 
mouths especially, seek the deeps of the 
lake as they do in hot weather, there is 
nothing so fair and attractive in their 
eyes as a live shiner-minnow swimming 
about in the depths.’ The angler who 
will not gratify their desires is a “wee 
bit superstitious”, to borrow Walton’s 
well-remembered phrase regarding 
another matter. And why not, pray? 
Why all this pother about bait or arti- 
ficial lures? To my mind it is utterly 
beside the question. And lastly, more 
and more I am coming to the use of arti- 
ficial flies, which requires another sort of 
rod of course; but I do not consider my- 
self one whit more a sportsman when 
employing the feathers than when using 
plugs or live bait. 

But I must say there is more pleasure 
in playing a small-mouth on a light fly- 
rod—I consider five ounces light—than 
when battling the same fish with short 
rod and multiplying reel. Recently I saw 
a bass rise close in shore, his verdigris 
side gleaming in the rays of the sun, a 
fish of such proportions that I held my 
breath and my heart skipped a couple 
of beats. (You know the feeling.) I 
had my casting rod in my hand, and as 
the canoe swept by the spot I sent the 
lure splashing right where experience 
said it would do the most good but with 
no result. The river was rapid but 
nevertheless I painfully made my way 
back upstream again and waited for fif- 
teen minutes for the water to quiet, keep- 
ing a jealous eye, out for other fisher- 
men. Then with my fly-rod in hand, a 
willow fly at the end of the leader, I 
eased the canoe down as best I could; 
but the stream was rapid as I have al- 
ready remarked, and the light craft 
bounded along “like a streak of greased 
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lightning.” There was just time for one 
cast but it was enough. Hardly had my 
fly kissed the water before that fish had 
it—there was no wet-fly business about 
it—and the battle was on. Anyone who 
has tried to manage a canoe in a swift, 
rock-strewn stream, while fighting a 
three-pound bass—he weighed three and 
a quarter—knows the sort of proposition 
I was up against. 

Now that fish was not.taking plugs 
nor yet live bait though in an excess of 
rage or curiosity he might have made 
a shy at either: it was insects he wanted 
and an insect he didn’t want he got. By 
the way, for the bass of the streams of 
the upper Mississippi Valley there is no 
better all day fly than that same willow. 
There are others that are good, but none 
so good; however, I will not quarrel with 
you if you prefer the professor or jock 
scott. The point I wish to make is, he 
who confines himself to one single best 
fly, or method of fishing, is missing some 
of the best things in angling. When you 
start the conversation with, “I never fish 
with anything but—” I immediately have 
business across the street or go to some 
other church. 


N the matter of fly-fishing for bass I 
have had better success in flowing 
, water, not necessarily swift water 
rut water with a decided current. If 
there is current enough to suck the fly 
down around a rock, in under the bank, 
or close up against a snag, I get action, 
instant action. Now it may be that the 
pulling of the current gives a life-Ifke- 
ness to the feathers though I am in- 
clined to believe that ordinarily the fly 
is pulled just beneath the surface, and 
the bass likes his flies well drowned. 
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That is not saying that the absolute dry- 
fly will not attract bass. Some years 
ago I sent FoREST AND STREAM a story 
concerning dry-fly fishing for bass on a 
lake which was one of the first if not 
the first contribution upon the subject. 
I have found the dry-fly more effective 
on dead water than upon swift flowing ~ 
streams. And in dry-fly fishing for bass 
the smaller flies are more effective. By 







































the way, there is no reason under the 
sun for the great, flamboyant flies one 
sometimes sees employed for bass. Might 
just about as well copy a humming bird. 
Of course the bass will strike at those 
ungainly creations—bless his combative 
heart he will strike at anything—but 
those great ungainly creations rob ang- 
ling of all nicety and poetry; further- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 461) 


THE MUCH PRIZED CHANNEL BASS 


ONCE THE STRIKE OF THIS MARINE NOMAD IS SIGNALLED UP T?.E LINE 


N order to get as lucidly as possible be- 
| tore the mind of the reader the many 
interesting habits of this fish it be- 
comes necessary to quote liberally from 
the writings of several students and close 
observers of fish life, as well as to make 
use of personal data covering many years 
of research. 

Primarily, the term “red drum,” which 
has so long designated. this superb game 
fish, should be forever discarded in a 
qualifying sense, and the more appropri- 
ate term “channel bass” be universally 
adopted. 

Many years since that eminent author- 
ity on coast fishes, G. Brown Goode, 
wrote that this*fish was badly in need of 
and should have a strictly characteristic 
name of its own, and suggested that the 
name, which is now coming into general 
use, north and south alike, be adopted. 

In gathering data for local consump- 
tion, newspaper scribes are prone to take 
as bona-fide the statements as given out 
by net fishermen relating to the move- 





TO THE WAITING ANGLER IT IS NEVER MISTAKEN FOR ANOTHER TOKEN 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of Forest and Stream 


ments and habits of certain varieties of 
fishes, when, as a matter of fact the 
only knowledge they may possess on the 
matter was what Uncle “Jeb” or “Silas” 
so and so told them many years before, 
having never given an hour’s endeavor to 
the unravelling of any one of a thousand 
perplexing questions which annually 
arise pertaining to fish and their habits 
or life histories. 

I would not infer that these same men 
are dishonest in the main; they tell the 
story as they see it, superficially, or as 
it is handed down in legendary manner 
from one generation to another. Oc- 
casionally, however, a real humorist 
appears on the scene, and the informa- 
tion that the scribe receives and passes 
on to his journal for publication is sim- 
ply startling. 

Several years ago one of the best and 
most persistent striped bass fishermen 
that ever visited our *coast was annoyed 
and badgered by a representative of one 
of New York’s largest dailies for a com- 








plete story of his method and success in 
taking that much prized fish. He, ac- 
cordingly, took the guileless reporter into 
his confidence and wove and spun a tale 
of truly “Munchausen” character as to 
how, in a frail canoe, he pursued and 
captured the mightiest of these fish in in- 
land lakes where no other mortal knew of 
their being, and with lures entirely of his 
own conception, meanwhile pledging the 
writer to the utmost secrecy as to the lo- 
cation of these wondrous lakes and the 
prizes they contained. The story was 
actually printed as given, and was 
copied in many papers of the time until 
the whole subject became a ribald joke 
among the knowing ones. It is perhaps 
needless to state that he wrote no more 
fish stories. 

The above digression is by way of 
emphasis in detailing the proneness of 
the public to imbibe the wildest stories 
regarding fish life, and frequently the 
more improbable the tale the greater the 
readiness for its undisputed acceptance. 
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HE nomenclature of our salt water 

fishes is in many cases most_be- 

wildering. Perhaps there are no 
other subjects to which, within a limited 
latitude, so many names are given and ac- 
cepted for individuals. The specific term 
“red drum” has been applied to this fish 
for so-long a time that it is doubtful if 
it will ever be changed by the net and 
other market fishermen of the states of 
its more northern range, while as we 
proceed southward the names “red bass,” 
“red fish,” “reef bass,” “branded drum,” 
“beardless drum,” etc., are in vogue 
much to the perplexity of people of dif- 
ferent localities. But I have found the 
name “channel bass” to be very accept- 
able to the anglers of many of the south- 
ern coast states, and also the name is in 
general favor among the market men 
who formerly termed them “red fish,” 
and let it go at that. 

That this fish belongs to the family of 
“drums” must be conceded, as do also the 
weakfish, kingfish, croakers and many 
familiar varieties. That it differs, how- 
ever, from the real red drum of the At- 
lantic coast in many important details is 
scarcely to be denied.e The contour of 
body is essentially different. There is 
an entire absence of chin barbels with the 
channel bass while with ‘the red drum 
it is a very distinguishing feature. The 
ever-present spot or spots on or near the 
tail is another characteristic, as well as 
the general build which indicates vigor 
and speed in the water as against the ro- 
tund and sluggish fish which bears the 
same name. The feeding habits are dif- 
ferent in many particulars. The channel 


bass, according to southern observers, 


feed at times most voraciously on smaller 
fish. They will also at times take the 
trolling bluefish squid. A glance at the 
two subjects when mounted side by side 
would be conclusive without more argu- 
ment on the matter. 

That the habits of the channel bass 
have changed in some degree must be evi- 
den. if we give close attention to the 
writers of some thirty years ago; Dr. 
Goode, in his ad- 
mirable works on 
our coast fishes, 
says the channel 
bass are very 
abundant along the 
Florida coast as 
well as the Caro- 
linas, and even up 
to the Chesapeake, 
but north of the 
latter point he was 
unable to get a 
record of any fish 
taken, which state- 
ment seems to be 
sustained by both 
Stearns and Jor- 
dan, who, in their 
day, were eminent 
in research work on coast fishes, and 
much of our knowledge to-day of the 
ocean tribes is the result of their pains- 
taking work. 

Be the latter statement as it may re- 
garding their time, certain it is that in 
latter years their northern migration has 
been greatly extended. The same fish 
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are annually quite plentiful as far north 
as Barnegat Inlet where their movements 
in any considerable numbers seem to 
terminate, although they have been taken 
as far along as Elberon, N. J. One au- 
tumn recently some twenty-five or more 
were taken ranging in weight from 15 to 
30 pounds. During its youth this fish 
would never be recognized by the inex- 
perienced. It is of pure silvery white- 
ness without a semblance of the bronze 
coloring of the mature subject, and but 
for the ever-present spot on the tail 
might well be taken for a different spe- 
cies of marine life. It is one of the most 
important food fishes of the south, and 
ranges all along the Gulf Coast and 
through the Caribbean, and is well known 
at Panama. It is, however, as an angler’s 
prize that it reaches its zenith. Not more 
than twenty years ago its merits as a 
marine pugilist were but little known. 
When taken it was usually on a cum- 
brous hand-line of the sash-cord vari- 
ety. The poor captive was unceremo- 
niously dragged to beach or boat by sheer 
force, and promptly fapped over the head 
with some convenient bludgeon, and the 
carcass set adrift on the restless tide, a 
mute martyr to man’s stupidity. But 
the eternal evolution of things: has 
changed all this. It is no longer regard- 
ed as a cumbersome thing to be avoided 
by the fisherman or the dealer in his stall 
in the northern markets. Instead the 
most immaculate tackle is employed, 
while hotel bills and railroad fares are 
disregarded when the quest is promising. 


ROM early June until well into Octo- 
ber, if the weather be propitious, 
thousands of surf anglers visit the 
New Jersey coast, and from Cape May to 
Barnegat Inlet withstand the privations 
incident to many points, as well as the 
merciless onslaughts of mosquitos, which, 
to paraphase a line in Gray’s Elegy: 
“Teach the rustic moralist to die.” 
When channel bass are ripe the sting 
of the mosquito, as well as the sting of 
the high cost of transportation and pro- 


The Channel Bass (Sciaenops ocellatus) 


vender, is tossed aside as unworthy of 
consideration, and all points considered 
favorable for the taking of the bronze 
beauties are occupied at all hours, both 
day and night. Cape May, Sea Isle City, 
Corson’s Inlet, Brigantine Shoals, New 
Inlet, Surf City, Ships Bottom, Harvey’s 
Cedars and Barnegat City. as well as 
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what is known as North Point of Beach, 
directly across the inlet from Barnegat 
City, are all noted places for the taking 
of this marine nomad, and at any of the 
places named it is not a question of this 
species or nothing, for generally at the 
proper stage of the tide bluefish, weak- 
fish, croakers and other varieties may 
confidently be looked for to fill in the 
interim of waits. 

In channel bass fishing, tides do not 
appear to play as important a part as 
with many varieties of fish. High water, 
mid-tides and again at lowest ebb they 
frequently let their presence be known, 
and wise is the angler who persistently 
follows the sport irrespective of tidal 
coraitions. If choice is to be made in re- 
lation to tides it should favor the ebb and 
when the water is disturbed and choppy. 

The tackle should be the regulation 
surf outfit, same in all particulars as is 
used for striped bass, the reel 2-0 in size 
ef the best quality, which will easily hold 
600 feet of 12 or 15 thread regular line. 
Some prefer a 3-0 reel holding 900 feet 
of 12 thread line. To the latter there 
is no objection; it works well, but 600 
feet of line will land the fish if well 
handled, and the original outfit costs 
much less. The rod should be hand-made, 
and of either greenheart or split bam- 
boo, with a twenty-four or twenty-six 
inch butt, with a single-piece tip, agate 
mounted throughout. 

A rod should always be balanced as to 
length by the user, as a rod which is un- 
duiy long cannot, without infinite prac- 
tice,*be made a real companion in cast- 
ing. While a rod too short is always a 
snare, and cannot give the resiliency nec- 
essary to good casting. A leather rod- 
belt worn around the waist, with a pocket 
into which to rest the butt, is essential 
and should never be omitted from the 
equipment, as it takes the weight from 
the arms while at rest, and when a fish 
is hooked and being fought it gives a 
leverage to be obtained in no other man- 
ner. The hook should be hand-forged 
O’Shaughnessy of the highest quality, as 

‘this fish has won- 
drous crushing 
power in its jaws 
and can easily snap 
a_ badly - tempered 
hook,.so the best is 
the cheapest and 
surest; 7-0 or 8-0 
is the proper size, 
and should be loop- 
snelled with the 
best procurable gut 
and four stranded. 
There is quite a 
tendency in later 
years to use a sec- 
tion of piano wire 
and the ringed 
O’Shaughnessy 
hook* prevents the 
stout molars of the fish from grinding off 
the gut. This, ordinarily, is quite unnec- 
essary, as it is rare, indeed, that the fish 
cuts away a properly snelled hook, be- 
sides the flexible nature of the gut gives 
greater freedom of action to the bait 
while it is going through in the water. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 460) 
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THE [PROTECTION OF THE GRAYLING 


A PAPER THAT HAS RECENTLY COME TO LIGHT ON WHAT MUST BE DONE 
TO PREVENT THE ANNIHILATION OF THIS EXCELLENT FOOD AND GAME FISH 





WAS indebted to Mr. Fitzhugh’s gen- 

erous courtesy and coaching for my 

first experimental knowledge of the 
haunts and habits, in the sunny ripples 
and cool shadows of the Au Sable, of this 
aristocrat of game fish, Michigan’s gray- 
ling; and some generous indignation we 
exchanged over its annual slaughter and 
rapid disappearance, doubtless led to his 
request that I should say on paper that 
which was so freely uttered over sundry 
glasses of whiskey-sour, taken, to be 
sure, as a medicinal corrective to a two 
weeks’ exclusive diet of grayling and 
bacon, served in the green shadow of the 
Au Sable cedar by that master of the set- 
ting-pole and “Jewell” of a woods-cook, 
“Len,” the guide, philosopher and friend. 

A middle-aged man’s first love is apt 
to be violent—which may account for 
the opinions that follow. Of all the fresh 
water game fish, the grayling is, as cent- 
uries ago the French found him in Lake 
Leman, “un chevalier,” just as certainly 
as the chub is “un villain.” 

His is no new family. Before the days 
of the “Gentle Isaak” under the name 
of umbra (ombre) he passed like a 
shadow or a ghost: out of sight in the 
clear and cold streams of Switzerland 
and la belle France. Much quaint learn- 
ing and fanciful discourse have been had 
anent him. That he fed on gold and 
grains of it were found on his belly; that 
he loves the water Thyme (hence thymal- 
lus) and smells of it, a habit that he 
keeps up in the Au Sable, as I have di:- 
covered leaves of white cedar in his 
breakfast, albeit he might have risen to 
and taken it, thinking it something more 
nutritious. 

Aldrovandus says, “they are made by 
their Mother Nature of such exact shape 
and pleasant colors, purposely to. invite 
us to a joy and contentedness in feasting 
with her,” and that they are very “me- 
dicinable.” Gesner notes “that the fat of 
a grayling, being set with honey, a day 
or two in the sun in a little glass, is very 
excellent against redness or swathiness, 
or anything that breeds in the eyes.” 

St. Ambrose, of Milan, who kept the 
church fast days, calls him the “Flower 
Fish,” and was so far in love with him 
that he would not let him pass without 
the honor of a long discourse. Old 
Isaak, who tells this of the saint, adds, 
“but I must,” yet he tarrigs long enough 
with him to leave to us, as he wrote it, 
more than two centuries ago, an accurate 
description of Michigan’s grayling as I 
found him in the year of “Boss” govern- 
ment, 1877. Mae 

“The biggest of them does not exceed 
eighteen inches, is very game-some at 
the fly and bites not often at the min- 
now; is much simpler than the trout and 
therefore bolder, for he will rise twenty 
times if you miss him, and yet rise again. 

He is taken with a fly of red feathers (I 





By L. D. NORRIS 


June 2, 1920. 

I N going through my files recent- 

ly, I came across five bound 
pamphlets and found that these 
were the printed proceedings of the 
Michigan Sportsman’s Association 
for five consecutive years, begin- 
ning with 1878. 

What a flood of light was thrown 
upon the game and fish situation 
of those days, and the prophecies of 
what the ultimate result would be 
if something was not done to stop 
the slaughter. 

The grayling has been a subject 
of several most excellent magazine 
articles recently, and my eye catch- 
ing this article entitled: “The 
Michigan Grayling: What must be 
done to prevent the annihilation of 
this excellent food and game fish.” 
—I am sending it to ForEST AND 
STREAM. It is a paper by the late 
L. D. Norris, of Grand Rapids, 
written under the date of Feb. 5th, 
1878, and will bring to the minds 
of the. old-time anglers pleasant 
memories, I am sure. Mr. Fitz- 
hugh referred to was Daniel Fitz- 
hugh, the accredited discoverer of 
the grayling, and “Len Jewell,” in- 
separable from all of the writings 
of the early days of the Michigan 
Grayling. I saw him on the Au 
Sable once with Uncle Thad Nor- 
ris. That was fifty years ago this 
summer. [W. B. MersHon.] 





found he hankered after the ‘grass wid- 
ow’ most), an outlandish bird, and a fly 
like a great or small moth. He lurks 
close all winter, but is pleasant and jolly 
after mid April, and in May and the hot 
months. He is of fine shape and his 
flesh is white; his teeth, those little ones 
that he hath, are in the throat, and yet 
he has so tender a mouth that he is often- 
er lost after an angler has hooked him 
than any other fish.” 

That he has so tender a mouth and. is 
so often lost after he is struck is one of 
his chief merits to the true disciple of the 
quaint old “semster.” And then, too, 
like the blue-blooded Princes of Europe, 
he has no end of learned names—cuss 
names “Len” calls them—as O’Connell 
put to route the Billingsgate fish-wife 
with the epithets rhomboidal and tetra— 
gonal. 

Linnaeus, Cuvier, Heckel, Kner, Rich- 
ardson, Agassiz, Milner and Cope have 
all baptised his tribe, dr some family of 
it, with Latin words of learned. length 
and thundering sound. Yet he is just as 
sweet a “Flower Fish” under his Es- 
akimo disguise of “Hewlook Powak” or 
‘the -voyageur’s “Poison bleu” as the 
Coregonus and Thymallus of the savants. 







IS American history seems to be 
this: Dr. Richardson first took him, 
17% inches long, in 1820 in Winter 
River, opposite Fort Enterprise, finding 
him only in the clear water, delighting 
only in the most rapid part of the stream, 
and requiring as much skill in landing as 
a trout of six times his weight. In 1859 
he was thought not to be found south of 
the 62nd parallel, but it is now made to 
appear that before that he had been 
killed by British army officers in the wa- 
ters of Hudson’s Bay, while thirty years 
ago he was speared by fishermen at the 

mouth of the Au Sable, but was not known 
as a game fish, nor classed. In 1865 Mr. 

Fitzhugh sent a specimen to the Academy 
of Natural Science at Philadelphia, and 
Cope christened him Thymallus tricolor, 
which is now his ruling Michigan name; 
though I like best the one Agassiz gives 
him, Thyvexillifer—Thyme-smelling ban- 
ner-carrier. It alone fitly designates that 
magnificent dorsal of twenty-three rays, 

of blackish-gray, blotched with white, 
crossed by Berlin blue spots, and edged 
with light lake, which he spreads and 
waves and fights with, as he comes broad- 
side to your fish-well, under the gentle 
leading of an eight-ounce rod (mine, by 
the way, was a much heavier one—for 
leading—as well my wrist, weak from 
long disuse, doth yet remember). 

In 1867 Spencer, of the U. S. A., found 
and described him in Montana. He is in 
the Yukon, Alaska. The genial Genio C. 
Scott first hears of him in ’68, and learns, 
which is true, that he is the swiftest fresh 
water fish that swims. While Hallock, of 
the ForREST AND STREAM, knows more of 
him than any other of the tide (the t 
almost slipped into an h) bound fisher- 
men of the Atlantic Coast. 

His only habitat, for the average 
sportsmen, is north of Thunder Bay and 
in Michigan, and he can only be found in 
great numbers in the middle and lower 
Au Sable and the upper half of the Man- 
istee. He stops with his family on the 
spawning beds in winter, leaving numer- 
ous eggs which hatch in about two weeks, 
in April. . 

I know of but one attempt to cultivate 
him. April 30th, ’74, Seth Green was on 
the Au Sable for spawn, but was too late 
and got but little. He found the water to 
be about 40° Fahrenheit and the air 20°. 
His calendar of what did hatch is as fol- 
lows: 

“Eggs arrived May 5th; ist eggs 
hatched May 8th; all hatched May 11th; 
first began to rise and eat May 12th; 
all swimming May 15th. Though Mr. 
Green thought they would not live in 
the same streams with trout, and that 
trout would eat them, our Fish Com- 
mission in their report of December, 
1874, say they have kept sixteen gray- 
ling, from six to fourteen inches, at 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 458) 
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MID-SUMMER SIGNS 


[t seems as though we had but just ceased to. 


grumble about the late spring with its excessive 
rains and lack of sun, and now mid-summer is upon 
us and signals of approaching autumn are in view. 

The hay fields, but yesterday thick standing and 
green, now shorn, lie brown under the torrid sun. 
Where then a deer or an elk might have lain hidden, 
now a robin can be seen a hundred yards away. 
Over much of the land the tall yellow grain which 
bent and billowed before the summer breezes has 
fallen and is being hauled to the thresher. The 
streamers of the well-grown corn rustle with a creak- 
ing sound as the wind steals over the weed-clean field 
and stirs the pale green leaves. 

The birds hatched in spring and early summer 
are abroad taking their first lessons of life. Robins 
and chippies and song sparrows and other familiar 
friends have more than doubled in numbers; the 
crows are more noisy than ever and from each com- 
pany of the black rascals encountered is heard the 
call for food of the ever hungry young. In swamp 
or woodland the mother grouse practises her suc- 
cessful arts to lure away from her tender brood man 
or dog that unexpectedly approaches them; while 
in the open lots the quail—more simple but not less 
earnest—show equal anxiety about their tiny young. 

The deep dark green of mature frondage has over- 
spread woodland and swamp, and the leafy curtain 
hides all beyond. Where in winter one could see for 
fifty yards through gray stems and branches, now 
the vision is limited to arm’s length. 

: So the season has marched along. Yet now appear 
signs more tangible and more sure. Swallows are 
roosting on the telegraph wires, sure evidence of 
approaching departure for the south. Blackbirds 
are gathering in flocks and resorting to the wet 
meadows where wild rice and other plants will soon 
mature their seeds. The crowns of the few chestnut 
trees that still remain are whitened with feathery 
blooms, forerunners of the bristling burrs, which 
with the coming of the first sharp frosts will send 
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down showers of glossy nuts for the behoof of squir- 
rels and partridges and happy children. 

Ever since the end of last winter all things have 
been growing. Now comes the season of ripening, 
to end in maturity, to be followed by the season of 
rest, and so the annual cycle repeats itself. 


SPORTSMAN AS SOLDIER 

O NE of many good reasons for the protection and 

increase of our game is the value to the possible 
soldier of an ability to use firearms. One who has 
carried a-gun from boyhood has learnéd how to 
handle it and how to hit the mark at which he shoots. 
Besides this, year after year the outdoor man goes 
through a training in self-dependence,—acquires a 
readiness in case of emergency—which ‘adds enor- 
mously to his efficiency in the field. A large propor- 
tion of our greatest and best ‘soldiers have been 
sportsmen. The subject is brought up again by an 
allusion made by the French Minister of War to the 
excellence of the sportsman as a soldier in the fight- 
ing line. 

The average sportsman has learned how to handle 
his own body—to make his muscles coédrdinate. This 
is as important to the soldier as skill with firearms, 
and is something that indoor men do not always 
learn. The Minister of War recommends that men 
and officers in the French Army undergo the physical 
education which comes from the “discipline of the 
playing field.” Besides ordinary gymnastics and 
setting-up exercises, the men will be encouraged to 
take part in general outdoor athletic sports, as foot- 
ball, boxing, cross country running, racing, and 
jumping. Undoubtedly the men will take to all these 
sports with interest and will benefit by them physi- 
cally and morally as well. 

The shooting and hunting field which we have 
here in America offers the best of all schools for 
outdoor training. As time goes on and population 
increases, the actual area of this field is contracting, 
because the wild game is crowded out by human be- 
ings. It is important that this process of crowding 
out should be so regulated that there will still remain 
enough game ¢to encourage our young men to go 
abroad with the gun and to learn the outdoor lessons 
that their fathers practised. That intelligent effort 
will accomplish this increase of game is shown by the 
fine example set by the great State of Pennsylvania 
during the last few years. 

Game ‘commissions in every state ought to study 
what Pennsylvania has done, and adapt Pennsylva- 
nia’s idea to their own situations. Thus they will 
be able to preserve for.our whole country that school 
of the out of doors, which is so valuable an aid to 
preserving the healthy mind -in the healthy body, 
and which in the future, as in the past, may protect 
the liberties of our country. 


IF WE ALL TRIED AS HARD 
A LOCAL game protector who has performed good 
service in Canada is @ack Miner of Essex 
County, Ontario. Many years ago he began his 
work by protecting the wildfowl which visited a pond 
on his farm and he did this so effectively that before 
many years the pond, during the spring and fal) 
migration, had become a great resort for Canada 
geese. Through his influence with the residents of 
his neighborhood, the surrounding territory was 
formed into a local wild life refuge, with very grati- 
fying results. 4 
In a‘recent number of the Canadian Forestry 
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Journal,,a periodical which is doing good work not- 
only in forestry but in game protection as well, Jack 
Miner says: “At the present moment there are at 
least two hundred and fifty beautiful white swans 
and thousands of wild geese and ducks resting within 
three miles of where we are now sitting; all con- 
tented and resting under the sand bar along the 
north shore of Lake Erie where twenty years ago it 
was hardly safe for a sandpiper to alight. On the 
Kingsville Game Reservation, bobwhite, the farmer’s 
most loyal and beneficial friend, can be heard plainly 
in increased numbers. Better education and a pub- 
lic sentiment, brought about by the Essex County 
Wild Life Conservation Association, has made this 
wonderful change possible.” 

This local sentiment and these local conditions are, 
we believe, due almost entirely to the enthusiasm 
and the faithful work of Mr. Jack Miner. For his 
particular locality he has performed a great public 
service. 

A like service might bé performed by a thousand 
men for a thousand other localities in North Amer- 
ica. The work of a generation of men devoted to 
wild life protection has prepared the public mind 
to feel a growing interest in this matter, and never 
before have so many people been working at it as 
are working at it today. These numbers should con- 
tinually increase, and the benefits of protection 
should be more constantly taught—by word of 
mouth, by letter, and by means of printer’s ink. 

It is well to point out now and then the accom- 
plishments of a single man—a plain citizen—in this 
important field. 


OKEFINOKEE SWAMP 


O: KEFINOKEE Swamp, “with no counterpart 

anywhere inthe world, and containing numer- 
ous features of extraordinary interest which call for 
permanent national preservation,” according to the 
Biological Survey of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, is threatened by commercial exploita- 
tion which will destroy its primeval conditions and 
remove the last of the three great swamps of the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Attention to the danger confronting this “greatest 
natural wonder” of Georgia is called by a writer of 
the Biological Survey, United States Department of 
Agriculture, in Natural History (the Journal of the 
American Museum of Natural History). He states. 
however, that the Okefinokee Society, which was or- 
ganized in 1918 through local sentiment in Waycross, 
Ga., a city near the swamp, is taking steps to pre- 
serve the region for posterity. The Okefinokee So- 
ciety, which is prepared to undertake the raising of 
private funds, plans, after securing the area for a 
reservation, to present it to the United States Gov- 
ernment in order that it may be administered and 
verpetuated as a national wild-life refuge. 

The Okefinokee covers nearly 700 square miles in 
the southeastern part of Georgia. “Among the fresh- 
water swamps east of the Mississippi,” says the 
Biological Survey writer, “it is exceeded in size only 
by the Everglades; and in the richness of its his- 
torical and literary associations, in the marvelous 
beauty and charm of its diversified scenery, and in 
its extraordinary interest as a faunal and floral area. 
Okefinokee Swamp is unique. It has no counterpart 
anywhere in the world. 

There are several respects in which the swamp 
would make a particularly useful and valuable reser- 
vation under Federal or other auspices. It is a 
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refuge for some exceptionally rare and interesting 
forms of animal life. It is an important wintering 
ground for large numbers of migratory waterfowl. 
It still contains, in spite of extensive lumbering op- 
erations, some five hundred square miles of diversi- 
fied territory in an absolutely primeval state, offer- 
ing to naturalists unsurpassed opportunities for 
faunal and ecological studies. Moreover, it has a 
distinct esthetic value, the extraordinary beauty of 
its scenery making a strong appeal to all lovers of 
nature who have been privileged to visit it.” 

While the Okefinokee has enjoyed historical and 
literary renown for over a century, its biological 
features have been systematically investigated by 
men of scientific training only within a comparative- 
ly few years. These men believe that in the eastern 
United States there is no area of equal extent which 
affords such exceptional opportunities for the study 
of animal life in a primeval environment. With the 
rapid destruction of natural conditions over the en- 
tire country, it is of the utmost importance from the 
standpoint of science that at least a few areas here 
and there be preserved in their original state. 


RIVERS OF THE NORTH 

O NLY those who have tracked a boat up one of the 

swift-running rivers of the North, day after 
day, imbibing the ceaseless roar of the waters and 
steadfastly laboring with titanic effort to overcome 
the almost insurmountable obstacles along the shore, 
have any real conception of the glory of outdoor life: 
It is on such occasions that one comes to know and 
to revere the giant forces of nature. Just so long as 
a few feet are gained, a few sweepers overcome or a 
bad piece of rapids negotiated, just so long will the 
light of conquest lure one on to fresh exertions until 
the long ascent is accomplished and that soul satisfy- 
ing rest at the end assured. 

Perhaps it is the wide visions of uncharted moun- 
tain ranges that loom gigantic from the mists of 
early morn or the far sight of snow patches glisten- 
ing in the noonday sun that bring such sweet content 
to the weary toiler as he breasts the cold current of 
the stream and bends his back to the tug of the line; 
or maybe it is the ever present song of the river that 
murmurs all day like a crooning lullaby. Ever at 
dawn it falls faintly on the ears of the awakening 
voyager and brings with it a sense of the eternal 
poise that abides in nature; in the hush of noontime, 
when the sun bathes the landscape with effulgent 
light and the wilderness people are resting in the 
grateful shade of the forests, the gentle lapping of 
the water breeds a calm content; but it is at even- 
tide that the song of the river speaks to the man who 
is resting on its banks with a more potent voice. 
Then he catches a note that has been lost to him dur- 
ing the restless struggle of the day. It is a note of 
immortality, without which all things in nature are 
but as dust—the tone of divine assurance that all is 
well with the world. 

In the fret of every day life it is good to think of 
the rivers of the North—those lonely streams that 
have been pouring for untold centuries through the 
pathless regions of the wilderness and to dwell upon 
the majesty of their power. Their sources are in 
the glacier-crowned mountain regions and the mighty 
flood of water that they bear sweeps on forever. 
Those who have breasted their icy current have 
caught the contagion of inagnetic power that lies in 
them and forever after can know only of thé strength 
that overcomes and of the courage that endures. 
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RAL EET 


SOME MORE NOTES ON SHORE-BIRDS 


WHILE WE SWELTER IN MIDSUMMER HEAT, SHORE-BIRDS FROM THE FAR NORTH 
ARE ALREADY HURRYING ALONG OUR SHORES TOWARDS THEIR WINTER GROUNDS 


XV. THE PHALAROPES 


HE phalaropes are among the most 
interesting of shore-birds. There 
are three known species. One of 

these, the Wilson’s phalarope, is mostly 
confined to the interior of North Amer- 
ica; the other two, the red and northern 
phalaropes, are circumpolar, breeding in 
high northern latitudes and migrating 
south in winter across the Equator. Con- 
trary to the usual rule in birds, female 
phalaropes are larger and more brightly 
colored than the males, and although, of 
course, the female lays the eggs, it is the 
male that sits on them. Phalaropes 
characteristically swim on the water like 
miniature ducks. Except when on their 
breeding grounds the red and northern 
species occur at sea in flocks, the former 
especially being rarely found near the 
coast. These pelagic species have broad 
flaps on the sides of their toes which aid 
them in swimming. Wilson’s and north- 
ern phalarope have very slender bills, 
whereas the bill of the red is broader 
from side to side. The Wilson’s phalar- 
ope is the largest of the three, only a 
little smaller than the lesser yellowleg; 
the other two are scarcely larger than 
the smallest sandpipers or “‘oxeyes”. The 
red phalarope has the entire under parts 
brownish red in summer, but in winter 
all three species are gray above and 
white below. There are comparatively 
few records for the Wilson’s phalarope 
on the Atlantic seaboard. In September, 
1918, I had the pleasure of seeing one 
on a piece of dead meadow at the south 
shore of Long Island. A flock of about 
twenty lesser yellowlegs came to my de- 
coys and alighted on the meadow. With 
them were a few birds of other species 
and one in particular I had noticed on 
the wing as being much whiter than its 
associates. When the flock put down this 
proved to be a Wilson’s phalarope, which 
swam about in the puddles between the 
dead marsh stubble where the other birds 
were feeding. Occasionally individuals 
of the northern phalarope may be seen 
almost any year over these meadows in 
southward migration. They come to de- 
coys as do other shore-birds, and most 
of them are in the streaked plumage of 
the young of the year., Floating water- 
weed is a favorite place for them to 
alight. They walk about over it or swim 
across bits of open water indifferently. 
On taking wing they utter a chipping 
note suggesting somewhat the short 
querulous “kep” note of the sanderling. 


By JOHN T. NICHOLS 


The white-rump 


XVI. RINGNECK AND PIPING PLOVER 


HE little ringneck, scarcely larger 

than an “oxeye”, is one of our com- 

monest shore-birds. Besides being 
much smaller, it differs notably in color 
from the killdeer, in that it has a single 
black band across the white under parts. 
Its upper parts are almost the exact 
color of mud or wet sand on the coast- 
wise flats where the bird is abundant 
spring and fall. 

It also occurs on the marshes and to 
a less extent on the beaches, and is occa- 
sionally found inland. When sufficiently 
numerous it associates in larger or smal- 
ler flocks of its own kind. Single birds 
travel with the smaller “oxeyes” or with 
larger species such as the yellowlegs, be- 
ing strong fliers, and apparently able to 
keep up with these larger birds without 
difficulty. The ringneck’s ordinary note 
is a short mellow whistled “tyoo-éep”. 

The abundant ringed plover of Europe 
differs very little from our ringneck. 

The color of the piping plover is very 
interesting to compare with that of the 
ringneck, being much paler, and match- 
ing so well the dry sands of the ocean 
beaches where they nest as to render the 
bird almost invisible when motionless. 
This species is about the size of the ring- 
neck with a not dissimilar color pattern, 
but the dark ring is imperfect, very sel- 
dom meeting in front. It may be found 
breeding sparingly along the coast as far 
south as Virginia, and in winter gathers 
in flocks on the Florida beaches. The 
thought of its plaintive piping summer 
notes takes me back to the sand dunes 
of Cape Cod standing in the dazzling 
sunshine. I have known of a single pip- 
ing plover coming to decoys set out on 
the meadows for migrant shore-birds, 
showing to what an extent shore-birds 
of different tastes and habits associate 


during the migration period, for the bird 
has very little affinity for the meadows. 
A third species of small plover breeds 
along the beaches of our southern coasts, 
namely the Wilson’s plover. This has 
upper parts intermediate in tone between 
those of the others, is a little larger 
than either, with a much longer and 
larger bill. Its notes with which I am 
familiar are chirping in character, quite 
different from those of the other two. 


XVII. THe Souitary SANDPIPER 
HE solitary sandpiper is intermedi- 
ate in size and appearance between 
the smaller spotted sandpiper and 
the larger yellowleg. It is characteristic 
of woodland ponds and streams, seen 
singly or two or three together, and in 
small flocks of perhaps half a dozen birds 
during the southward migration. 
taking wing it has a sharp “peet weet” 
note almost identical with some of the 
spotted sandpiper’s calls. In the air the 
very dark blackish under-surface of its 
wings is diagnostic, and birds on the 
ground frequently raise the wings over 
the back, displaying this mark to advan- 
tage. In alighting the solitary sandpiper 
generally drops down abruptly, and then 
spreads the tail, which at a distance 
looks white with a black center. In mi- 
gration it may be seen flying over the 
meadows less rarely than is sometimes 
supposed, but very seldom comes to de- 
coys set out for other species. It shares 
with the green sandpiper of Europe the 
remarkable habit for a shore-bird of lay- 
ing its eggs in the abandoned nest of a 
robin, grackle or other tree-nesting bird. 
In September, 1917, three or four soli- 
tary sandpipers frequented the muddy 
edge of a small woodland pond near my 
home. They moved about rather slug- 
gishly on the mud and in the edge of the 
water to the depth of their thighs, every 
once and a while bobbing the head and 
neck, a habit shared by the spotted sand- 
piper, both yellowlegs and willet. At 
frequent intervals they stopped and 
scratched the head with one foot. They 
bathed thoroughly, ducking and splash- 
ing and sitting in the water soaking, and 
at the conclusion of the bath the birds 
tripped out on to the mud, raised the 
wings once or twice and preened them- 
selves thoroughly. 


XVIII. WILLET 
OST of the shore-birds breed in the 
M north, some of them even in the 
polar regions, but the willet is a 
more southern species, whose nesting 
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grounds extend over the United States 
to Florida and the Gulf coast. Two 
races of this bird are recognized, one of 
them, which was formerly common as a 
breeder on our Atlantic coast, is now 
almost exterminated, though willet occur 
sparingly now during the southward mi- 
gration period along that seaboard as 
far north as New England. 

They nest in grassy marshes and are 
an exceedingly noisy bird on the nesting 
grounds. During migration on the At- 
lantic seaboard they are usually seen 
singly, though at times in flocks of six 
or a dozen. They are rather tame and 
come to decoys nicely, responding to an 
imitation of the call of the black-breast 
plover. Their own flight note, a gull- 
like “kyuk”, is difficult to imitate. A 
less frequent cry is like the whistle of 
the greater yellowleg, but pitched lower. 

This is one of the largest of our shore- 
birds, being between the greater yellow- 
leg and the jack curlew in size. Its pre- 
dominant colors are pale-gray and white, 
the wing very boldly striped with black 
and white. 


XIX. UPLAND PLOVER 


HE upland plover is a brownish bird 
about as large as a lesser yellowleg, 
with shorter bill and legs, and the 

outer wing quill barred with white. It 
formerly bred over a large part of North 
America, south to the United States, 
but was esteemed a great delicacy, and 
of late has become rare in much of its 
range on account of having been too per- 
sistently hunted. It frequented open, 
grassy plains, was wary and very diffi- 
cult to approach on foot, and therefore 
sportsmen habitually pursued it in horse- 
drawn vehicles, of which it was much less 
suspicious, to get within gunshot. 


ee 
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As its name implies, the upland plover 
is almost exclusively an upland bird, 
though individuals occasionally occur 
over the coastwise meadows in migra- 
tion. It usually occurs singly or but a 
few individuals together. It spends the 
winter on the Pampas of South America, 
south to Argentina. 


XX. SANDERLING OR SuRF SNIPE 


ANDERLING and surf snipe are 
S equally appropriate names for these 

birds, which occur in flocks of vary- 
ing size. They skirt the beach just over 
the tiers of breakers and feed along the 
ocean shore, busily probing the sand as 
they go, following the advancing and re- 
treating wash of the water. In keeping 
with the gray sand and white surf their 
colors are paler than those of their rela- 
tives. 

The sanderling is a small bird, smaller 
than the krieker, its antithesis of the 
meadows, though decidedly larger than 
the oxeyes. In its several varying plum- 
ages it may be recognized by the con- 
stant, bold black and white striping of 
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its wing. -Its common note is a short, 
somewhat querulous “kep”. It breeds in 
the far north and after the breeding sea- 
son follows the shore-lines south in both 
hemispheres. When the meadows are 
deeply buried under winter ice the sand- 
erling’s hunting ground along the surf- 

line is unhampered, and though much © 
more common in migrations, a few indi- 
viduals regularly linger in the latitude 
of New York City during the winter. 


XXI. THE WHITE-RUMP 


HE white-rump is related to the 

krieker though smaller. It is only 

a trifle larger than the oxeyes in 
size, and is’ seldom differentiated from 
them by bay-men. Its upper tail-coverts 
are white, and contrasted with the dark 
back and tail, form its best field mark 
in flight. It may be identified even more 
readily by its very characteristic, note, 
a squeaky, mouse-like “jeet” which the 
bird utters on the. wing. During the 
early part of the southward movement 
of shore-birds it is comparatively scarce, 
usually seen one or two together or 
mixed with flocks of oxeyes. In Sep- 
tember when the others are falling off 
in numbers it becomes. more numerous 
forming small or moderate sized flocks . 
of its own. Like its nearest relatives 
the krieker and least oxeye, it ffequently 
croughes motionless, when startled, to 
escape detection, at such times being 
very inconspicuous on the mud or grass. 


XXII. AMERICAN DUNLIN OR RED- 


BACKED SANDPIPER 


HIS bird is of stocky build, a size 
larger than the oxeyes, with a long, 
slightly decurved bill. It generally 

alights on sand or mud flats, or along 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 478) 


Sanderlings on the ocean beach, near Mastic, Long Island, photographed on September rsth, 1913, by John T. Nichols 
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AN EFFICIENT PRINT DRYER 
THAT THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER CAN CONSTRUCT 


A PRINT dryer that will handle a 
few or a great many prints at the 
same time, automatically adjusting it- 
self to accommodate the number that 
happen to be ready for drying, may be 
readily constructed by the amateur pho- 
tographer. This device will do the work 
rapidly and will leave the prints perfect- 
ly flat when the moisture has been re- 
moved. Best of all it may be made from 
simple materials that can be brought. to- 
gether by anyone. The essentials neces- 
sary fog constructing this machine will 
be a box of half-inch lumber,@some 
strawboard, blotting paper and muslin, 
as well as an electric fan. 

On the drawing the complete drying 
machine is shown at No. 1. It consists 


of a box body mounted on legs to ele- 
vate it to the height of the air current 
sent from the fan. The size of this 
body may be constructed according to 
the needs of the photographer, the 
larger the box the more prints the dry- 
ing machine will handle. If but few 
prints are to be dryed at a time the 
device will only need a small box for the 
body. For the average amateur pho- 
tographer who will develop from a dozen 
to a thundred prints at one time the box 
for the purpose should be twelve inches 
square at the ends and twenty-four inch- 
es long. Of course if the size of the 
negative from which the prints are made 
is a large one that will necessarily make 
the size of the body larger. These di- 
mensions are for the average size print, 
say 4 x 5 or the postcard size camera. 
This box for the body of the drying ma- 
chine may be made from half-inch lum- 
ber to the size desired or perhaps you 
can find one ready made at the store 
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W= are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this departmen. worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States Army ; 
his canoe has been preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution; and we 
hope that all good woodsmen will 
contribute to this department their 
Hints and Kinks and trail-tested 
contrivances.—[ EDITORS. ] 


that will just fill the purpose. In any 
case it should be made from boards that 
are planed both sides so that it will not 
scratch the wet and soft faces of the 
prints should they come in contact with 
the sides of the body when the device is 
being loaded for taking the moisture 
from the prints. 

To make a suitable box ready for be- 
coming the body to this dryer it should 
have a hole, Y, cut in one end. For the 
box of the size given, this opening in the 
end should be eleven inches wide by ten 
inches high. It should be, carefully cut 
in the end so that the wood is not split 
and may be accomplished easily by first 
boring with an inch bit at the four cor- 
ners, marking out with a pencil, and then 
sawing from one hole bored to another 
until the whole four sides have been 
sawed out. The four legs should be cut 
from lumber two inches wide, eight 
inches long, and half an inch thick. Se- 
cure the legs to the four corners of, the 
body by means of small screws, each leg 


K 
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being six inches high below the base of 


the box. That is, the legs elevate the 
body six inches from the floor to accom- 
modate the height of the ordinary fan. 
The position of the electric fan in con- 
nection with this drying device is 
marked, E, on the sketch in Figure one. 
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On the drawing at No. 1, the side is 
shown cut away in order to show clearly 
the internal construction of the drying 
machine. The part, H, is a half-inch 
board eleven inches wide by twenty 
inches long and has nailed to one end 
the upright panel K. This panel, K, is 
eleven inches wide and ten inches high. 
When these two boards are in position, 
as shown in the drawing, the panel, K, 
always covers whatever of the opening, 
Y, is not taken up by the pile of drying 
prints, blotting paper, and strawboard 
located at A. The part H, also acts as 
a light weight over the contents of the 
box, A, and keeps the drying prints 
firmly in place in the dryer. Just how 
these two pieces, K, and H, appear is 
shown more clearly at the drawing 
shown at No. 2. Notice that the up- 
right part, K, is nailed in place half an 
inch from the end of the horizontal 
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board H. If it were not for this part of 
the dryer the breeze from the fan might 
blow the contents of the machine out 
of place and spoil its operation, or at 
least a part of the air current would 
be lost through the opening Y. 

The sketch at No. 3 gives a detailed 
constructional view of the inside of the 
drying apparatus. The opening in the 
end is indicated by the dotted lines at 
Y, and the direction of the air current 
from the fan is shown by the line of 
arrows from R, the position of the fan, 
to S, where the currents are released 
from the rear of the body of the ma- 
chine. If there was a hole in the rear 
of the dryer similar to the one in the 
front the air would pass too rapidly 
through the corrugations of the straw- 
board to effectively dry the prints. The 
position of the panel, K, and its hori- 
zontal part, H, is clearly indicated on 
this sketch, which gives a side view of 
the dryer. 

To load this drying device when com- 
pleted a number of pieces of straw- 
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board should be cut eleven inches wide 
by twenty inches long, also several 
sheets of heavy blotting paper and mus- 
lin cloth cut to the same dimensions. The 
first layer to put in the box is a sheet 
of the strawboard, Z, on No. 3. Over 
this the blotter sheet, X, is located as 
shown. Then the prints are placed next 
and their position is labeled N, while 
over the prints, which have been placed 
in the dryer face up, a strip of the mus- 
lin cloth, M, is placed. Then another 
layer may be placed over the muslin and 
the series built up again as described. 
This operation is continued until all the 
prints are in the dryer. Then the part, 
K-H, is located in place on top of the 
contents of the body and the electric 
fan started directly in front. The cur- 
rents of air will pass through the cor- 
rugations of the strawboard and quickly 
take away the moisture that has been 
absorbed from the prints by the blotting 
paper. In ten to twenty minutes the 
prints will be perfectly dry and when 
removed will lie out perfectly flat and 
smooth. 
F. E. BrrmMer, New York. 


A SPORT RAFT 


S this is the season for water sports 

it may not be out of place to de- 
scribe a diving raft that-will afford much 
pleasure to build and also to use after it 
is completed. It is constructed of 2” x 
10” cypress planks and measures 6’ x 14’. 
Four air tanks are used to give it buoy- 
ancy. These are made from second-hand 
kitchen boilers with all pipe fittings re- 
moved and the openings plugged air- 
tight. Fasten the boilers to the raft 
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by thin iron straps secured with gal- 
vanized iron bolts and screws. The div- 


ing board measures 2” x 12” and is 12’ 
long. The frame to hold it in place is 
made of 2 pieces of 2%” x 6” channel 
iron (Carnegie C108) and 2 pieces of 
3” x 5” angle iron (Carnegie A196), 20” 
long and bolted to the board as shown in 
Drill 1” holes through all 4 pieces 


cut. 
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and run a bolt through them and fasten 
securely with washer and nut. Cover 
the end of the board with best quality, 
standard corrugated rubber matting 
nailed on with copper tacks %” long. 
Purchase a second-hand coil spring of 
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good tension and insert it as shown in 
cut. The diving board should exert a 
slight tension on the spring when it is 
down against the bumper. The entire 
float should not cost more than $100.00 
if care is exercised in purchasing good 
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LONGITUDINAL BLEVATION- 
Raft anche. (7? PO38' GON: 


second-hand material. An anchor and a 
hold-fast cleat should be provided at one 
end of the raft to hold it in’ position. 
If you wish to change the location of 
the float just pull up the anchor and 
tow to wherever you wish. The whole 
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arrangement will add a great deal to 
the pleasure of diving and will be the 
center of attraction to all who are. fond 


of water sports. 
P. P. Avery, N. J. 
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THE YELLOWSTONE PARK BILL 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

[ AM opposed to the biil to dam and 

ditch the Falls River in the southwest 

\ corner of the Yellowstone National Park, 

if the work is to go on within the Park; 
outside of the Park I do not care. 

If these people wish to make a big stor- 
age lake in Idaho, they can dam Henry’s 
Fork of Snake River and flood an im- 
mense tract of country. They\are not 
obliged to go into the Park to get all 
the water they can use and to get it high 
enough for all the ground they can culti- 
vate. I do not believe that they are 
using one-twentieth part of the water, 
either of Henry’s Fork, Bechler River, 
or Falls River. 

The Falls River basin is a winter refuge 
for moose and some other game. In all 
the streams mentioned, there used to be 
a grass—(?) alga—growing on the bot- 
tom and as these streams are mostly fed 
by big warm springs that come out from 
under the Pitchstone Plateau, they do not 
freeze, and the moose live on this grass. 
I have seen domestic cattle eating it, 
plunging their heads under water to get 
it. Here the moose stay in winter, feed- 
ing on this grass and on the willows. 
There is less snow in this part of the 
Park than elsewhere. 

Moose winter also on the Upper Yel- 
lowstone, feeding on the willows and the 
lower branches of the trees. George 
Shiras 3rd can tell you about seeing them 
and their winter yards. Formerly moose 
were quite plentiful on Snake River 
around Jackson’s Lake, on up the River, 
‘along Lewis River, Lewis Lake and Sho- 
shone Lake. 

The project for damming the Yellow- 
stone River at the outlet and raising the 
Lake level would flood the Upper Ye!- 
lowstone Valley for a dozen or fifteen 
miles, would cover many islands now 
the breeding places for gulls and peli- 
cans andwould cover all the breeding 
grounds of thousands of ducks and geese, 
as well as feeding grounds for game. It 
would flood also a good bit of the Pelican 
Creek country, another breeding place. 

If the people of Montana want to 
store the waters-of the Yelowstone River, 
they can build dams at “Yankee Jim” 
Canyon, and in the Lower Canyon just 
above Livingston. To do this they would 
be obliged to buy out the few ranches 
they would flood, but why should they 
do this when they do not now use one- 
tenth of the water of the Yellowstone 
River? 

I should like to find out who is behind 
the effort to push forward this desecra- 
tion of the Yellowstone Park. Who is 
putting up the money for those reported 
schools and such other educational work? 
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LETTERS, 
QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


I have been like many other Montana 
people who complain of the.Park because 
it has been handed over in a way to a 
private corporation for hotel and trans- 
portation purposes. This corporation is 
fighting all the little outsiders and trying 
to keep them from taking camping 
parties into the Park. They call them 
“sagebrush tourists.” The unpopularity 
of these corporations may lead Idaho and 
Montana to advocate almost anything 
that will hurt the Park and the company. 

As managed under Col. John Pitcher, 
the Park made friends; but under some 
other superintendents it has made a 
great’many enemies. 

There is plenty of water in the Yellow- 
stone River to irrigate all the country 
below the Lower Canyon. Besides this 
water, there are some large streams com- 
ing in from both sides below the Can- 
yon. On these streams small dams could 
be built that would store millions of gal- 
lons of water, more than enough to irri- 
gate all the cultivatable land along their 
banks; and then there is the tremendous 
flow of the Yellowstone going to waste. 

The scheme of cutting through the Con- 
tinental Divide to send the waters of the 
Yellowstone into Heart River and so on 
down the Snake, would be like cutting 
the Panama Canal through at ocean level 
to let the waters of the Pacific in to 
raise the tide of the Atlantic. In Snake 
River and its branches there is plenty of 
water that they will never use. Why 
should they talk about such hare-brained 
schemes? Let them wait a few hundred 
years, or until this water is really needed. 
Our country should first pay off some of 
its debts and not waste any more muney 
on such unnecessary projects. 

Why is it that so many people—money- 
making schemers—are unwilling to see 
a few spots in this land where nature 
is left alone? They want to grab every- 
thing in sight. 

For the sake of humanity, let us try 
to make the Yellowstone National Park 
what it was set aside for, a pleasure 
ground for the people for all time. That 
means for all the people, and not for any 
one class of people. Only in this way 
can we enjoy the full benefits that were 
conceived by those who had the vision to 
establish it. 

Bitty Horer, Montana. 
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FISHING IN MAINE 


To the Editor of ForREST AND STREAM: 
Y partner-in-fishing and I have had a 
good trip after “square-tails,” and I 
want you to hear about it We arrived at 
the station called Troutdale, on the 
Maine Central R. R. at noon, May 8th 
and went acrgss Mosquito Narrows, on 
Lake Moxie, to Troutdale Camps, newly 
opened by Mr. C. S. Pierce. ‘ 

After a fine dinner, which included a 
pound trout at each plate, Al and I went 
fishing. Moxie is pre-eminently a trout 
lake. There are a few salmon in it, as 
one of its tributaries, Baker Pond, is full 
of them. There was a strong gale blow- 
ing straight from the north, which did 
not look good, but we were there to fish, 
so we went out. We used live bait, part 
of the time, and Rangeley Spinner loaded 
with angle-worms part of the time. We 
finally settled on the spinners with worms. 
That afternoon we took four half-pound- 
ers.and one weighing one lb. and six 
ounces. Before we went out we were 
shown a trout caught a few days before, 
weighing five and one-half pounds. While 
out on the water in the evening we saw 
one weighing three lbs. taken by Mr. 
Frank Hilton, Chief Fire Warden for that 
district. The next day, Friday, the wind 
blew as strong as ever. In all the fore- 
noon we took one half-pound trout. After 
dinner we got Mr. Pierce to take the oars 
and pick the fishing places for us. Be- 
ginning moderately, we took a pound-and- 
a-half fish; then two two-pounders, one 
two Ibs. and three-quarters, one four lbs., 
and one four lbs. and a quarter. Bear in 
mind that these were all genuine native, 
square-tailed, spotted trout, full of pluck 
and fight. The flesh is deep salmon-col- 
ored, the flavor is of the best, with no 
muddy taste. The two biggest ones were 
each tweaty inches long, the two and 
three-quarter lbs., 18 inches; the one and 
one-half to two lbs., about sixteen inches. 

Mr. Arthur Briggs, of Winthrop, 
Maine, was on .the train when we went 
up to the Lake, and told us of taking 
one of five and one-quarter lbs., the previ- 
ous Sunday. He also said that the Hatch- 
ery people dipped trout nearly every fall 
weighing over eight pounds. There is 
only one public sporting-camp on the 
Lake, and but a few private ones. The 
Lake is about nine miles long, lying 
north and south, with the inlet at the 
south end. Plenty of good fishing in near- 
by waters, both streams and ponds. I 
can get all the trout I want, right in mid- 
summer, at the mouths of the streams. 

I have fished there at long intervals for 
nearly forty years, and, honestly, I do not 
know of a sheet of trout-water I would 
rather go to. 

MERTON H. FRENCH, Maine. 
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RAIL BIRDS 

To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
| DO not know of any birds on the Paci- 

fic Coast that are becoming extinct so 
fast as the rails. All sorts and condi- 
tions of rails from big to little. They 
are well protected by both Federal and 
State laws but their habits are such that 
the laws do not seem to save them. They 
skulk in the grass and weeds at low 
water, but when flood time comes, it 
drives them from this shelter; they flush 
easily and the general run of shooters 
feel like taking a pop at one, law or no 
law, then when the bird drops, the shoot- 
er often has lost his enthusiasm and does 
not stop to pick it up, or if he stops it 
is only to throw the rail into the weeds 
a bit further out of sight, else where the 
tide is running rapidly that it may drift 
the faster towards open water where the 
gulls will see to it that no telltale evi- 
dence is left. 

Going along the shore to my duck blind 
I have often warned shooters, mostly 
Italians and Japs, who, it was self evi- 
dent, had not paid the twenty-five dollars 
required for an alien license. “Do you 
know you are violating the law killing 
those rails and shore birds?” I would 
ask them, for the small sandpipers or 
even a killdeer sitting on her eggs are not 
safe from that kind of a gunner. “You 
game man? Show your badge,” they 
would reply, and when I could not I am 
told with a threatening motion of the 
alien’s gun, “You better git or I fix you,” 
and there is nothing to do but to “git” 
for the law-breaker will shoot, as some 
of the game deputies have found out to 
their cost. 

The state is helpless, there are nowhere 
enough deputy wardens to patrol the hun- 
dreds of miles of bay shore and tulle 
marsh, so the foreigners work their own 
sweet will, helped by half-grown boys 
and irresponsible licensed gunners, on the 
rails and the shore birds. There seems 
no way of checking them and the birds 
are disappearing rapidly. 

Their scarcity was shown by a trip 
made after duck eggs for the State Game 
Farm. The land was an ideal spot, a 
low, flooded pasture, just the spot where 
there would have been plenty of rail-in 
game’s more prosperous days. Well, in 
all, the party found eleven nests of ducks, 
containing eighty-three eggs, most of 
which were hatched and all or nearly all 
of the mud-hen chicks reached maturity. 
Great fighters they were too, afraid of 
nothing and as ready to tackle a big 
Canada goose, as a bird of their own size. 
We also found the grass-woven nest of 
a lone pair of sora rail—there should 
have been thirty nests—holding fourteen 
eggs. 

The rail eggs were placed in an incu- 
bator with a big batch of quail eggs and 
while a large portion hatched, the chicks 
were feeble and began to die before the 
shell was off their backs. 

The bantam hen to whom they were 
given did her best, but that was not good 
enough. They answered to her cluck, 
hunted for worms when she scratched 
and adopted her for their mother, but 
something was wrong, for on the second 
day only five remained alive. These 
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were active and seemed to be gaining in 
strength. The writer was fortunate in 
being on hand to take a snap-shot of the 
bunch. The movie-man also was tele- 
phoned to hurry that he might take a 
picture the like of which he would never 
have a chance to get again. He did 
hurry but arrived too late. The baby 
rail were all dead. They dropped off as 
suddenly as an old man might with heart 
disease, and were dead before anyone 
knew they were sick. A like thing hap- 
pened later to a hatching of red-head 
ducks. There were ten in all and they 
acted as lively as if following their nat- 
ural mother through the marsh. 

Morning saw them healthy and strong, 
eating their rations with a good appetite. 
Before night every. one was dead and to 
this day no one knows what killed them; 
something missing, perhaps, from their 
bill of fare that they needed or too much 
of something else that was harmful. 
Anyway theiy died, which was discourag- 
ing to those who by artificial hatching 
are experimenting with home-raising of 
wild game. 

On the other hand a farmer, when out 





Sora rail chicks 


on the marsh, tip-winged a canvas back, 
caught her, brought her home and turned 
her loose in the poultry yard where she 
made herself as much at home as if 
hatched and raised there. She soon 
learned to follow the example of the hens 
and scratch for worms, which she did 
until her feet became calloused. 

The losing out of the rail deprives us 
of what should have been a much appre- 
ciated game bird, one which when prop- 
erly prepared for the table is as good as 
the best. King rails compare favorably 
with prairie chickens. Some prefer the 
sora to jack-snipe. 

Some years ago at a certain hunting 
resort the king rails were often broiled 
with bacon and served at the same meal 
as prairie chickens; they were eaten 
while the chickens went begging for pat- 
ronage as long as any of the rail re- 
mained. The sora also, if cooked right, 
passed, except as to shape, for jacksnipe, 
only perhaps a little more tender, and 
for one I am sorry, very sorry, that they 
are joining so rapidly the ranks of things 
that once were. 

The alien shooters, will sneak one over 
on the law when they can, some because 
they don’t know better, others because 
they don’t care. The Fish and Game 
Commission is aware of the fact but 
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powerless to prevent it. Game wardens 
are doing their best to enforce the law; 
the state for years has been trying to 
educate the people, but many of them 
won’t stand for being educated when edu- 
cation interferes with what they term 
“sport”. These care nothing about game 
being on the decrease, about the danger 
of rail and shore-birds becoming extinct. 
+ is questionable even if such drastic 
laws for protection as have recently been 
passed in Minnesota and North Dakota 
to save the grouse would help the rail 
much. Certainly “no open season” is not 
helping the rail on the Pacific Coast or 
the shore-birds either. Perhaps to do 
away with all fines and to have the pun- 
ishment a jail sentence only would help. 
It might be tried, for nothing can be 
worse than the present situation. 
E. T. MartTIn, California. 


SACO RIVER CANOE TRIP 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
] read the letter by Ernest F: Brown 

on “Canoeing on the Saco River” in 
the May issue of FOREST AND STREAM. 
It was.a very interesting description, but 
I think he made a few mistakes on the 
distances. The way he reckons it, it 
would be only fifteen miles from Swan’s 
Falls to Lowells Pond; but everyone 


‘ around here calls it twenty-eight miles. 


One year ago last March, after the 
river was clear of ice, my brother Clifford, 
another boy and myself took the trip 
which they call “going around river,” that 
is, going from Swan’s Falls to Lowells 
Pond, which is as I said before twenty- 
eight miles. The river was quite high 
and swift. We did not start until the 
middle of the afternoon and we paddled 
into the lower end of Lowells Pond just 
three hours from the time we left Swan’s 
Falls. Two of us paddled all the way 
and we carried around the rapids by the 
covered bridge below Pleasart Pond. The 
ice had not gone out of the pond and we 
had to leave our canoe in the woods at 
the foot of the pond, and walk home, 
which was about three and one-half miles. 

4- great many people take this trip in 
the summer, but they usually make a two 
days’ trip of it. It is an excellent trip to 
take, as there is only one set of rapids 
to go around and it affords beautiful 
scenery. The river goes around two 
mountains and by paddling up the outlet 
of the pond and the length of the pond 
you come back to within two and one-half 
miles of your starting point. 

HAROLD F. EASTMAN, Fryeburg, Maine. 


WIRE BIRD NESTS 

To the Editor of ForREST AND STREAM: 
| NOTICED that my house wrens did not 

buildin one of their old houses this year 
but built in a new one. I saw them work- 
ing around the old house and thought 
everything all right. That was three 
weeks ago. One evening this week I took 
a step-ladder and took a look at the old 
house. The hole or entrance was complete- / 
ly closed with old twigs and wire, evident- 
ly they had tried to.clean house but 
failed. Then I tried it. I took a strong 
wire and made a hook on the end and 
went at it, but I had to give it up. 
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I found wire and twigs,all matted to- 
gether. No wonder the wrens gave it up! 
The wires were in pieces from one to four 
inches, and were old remnants of chicken 
wire, and the wood was from a plum tree, 
hard and tough. In the future I will 
make a door at the back large enough 
to clean them out. It was new to me to 
know that a bird used old rusty pieces 
of chicken wire to build a nest. Perhaps 
others will tell me its an old trick. 
H. L. ALLEN, 
Prince Bay, N. Y., June 10, ’20. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION 
NOTES 

~ accord with Article XII of the Con- 
stitution, notice is hereby given that 

the following amendments will be pro- 

posed at the next meeting of the Execu- 

tive Committee of the American Canoe 

Association, to wit: 

Article VI, Section 10, on Page 12 of 
the 1917 Year-Book by adding after the 
word “Association” in the tenth line, the 
words “or a copy of the suggested amend- 
ment has been mailed to each member to 
his last known post office address.” 

Article X to be amended by adding 
after the word “Organs,” in the fifteenth 
line on page thirteen, the words “or a 
copy of said application has been mailed 
to each member of the Association to his 
last known post office address.” 

After the word “Publication” in the 
eighteenth line, change the “of” to “or.” 

And on page fourteen, strike out in the 
third line after the word “Notice,” “in 
one of the official organs.” 

Amend Article XII by adding after 
the word “upon” in the fifth line, the 
words “or a copy of suggested amend- 
ment has been mailed to each member to 
his last known post office address.” 

After the word “Publication” in the 
seventh line, the words “or notice.” 

The following amendments will be of- 
fered to the By-Laws by striking out the 
words “to the official organ for publica- 
tion in the next issue” in the thirteenth 
line of Chapter 1, Section 1. 

Chapter IX to be amended by striking 
out “in time for publication” in the 
twenty-fourth line. 

Chapter XIII to be amended by adding 
after the word “organs,” in the fourth 
line, the words “or a copy of suggested 
amendment has been mailed to each mem- 
ber to his last known post office address.” 

The Racing Regulations to be amended 
in Rule XXVIII after the word “Associa- 
tion,” in the fourth line, the words “or 
a copy of said proposed amendment has 
been mailed to each member to his last 
known post office address.” 

Notice is also given that at the next 
meeting of the Executive Committee an 
amendment will be proposed to Chapter 
1, Sections 1, 2 and 3 of the By-Laws 
in relation to changing the amount of 
dues of the Association from the present 
rate to an increased amount, such amount 
to be determined upon by the Committee 
after a full discussion thereof. 

At the present time, owing to the ne- 
cessities of the times, the present rate of 
dues do not bring in a sufficient revenue 
to meet the expenses of the Association, 
and it is proposed at the next meeting of 
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the Executive Committee to consider the 
advisability of reconsidering the action 
taken at the last meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee and propose an increase 
im the dues, not to exceed Five Dollars 
per annum. 

The language of such an amendment 
will be practically the same as at present 
appearing in the Year-Book of 1918-19, 
with the exception that the amount of the 
proposed dues will be included. 

RoBerT J. WILKEN. 
PAYNE L. KRETZMER. 


A TALE OF TWO WOODCOCK 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
M R. ALEC. CRATER, a prominent 

resident of Bound Brook, New Jer- 

sey, a real sportsman and game protector, 
has two mounted woodcock, that he did 
not shoot, but which were killed and pre- 
sented to him, in a most unusual manner. 
Thirty-six years ago, while working in 

a powder mill near Lake Hopatcong, Mr. 
Crater, with twelve others, was working 
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Woodcock killed by explosion 
in one building, making the unlucky num- 
ber, thirteen. Lucky for some, and un- 
lucky for others. 

Mr. Crater, with two others, came out 
of the building and went down a hill 
about fifty feet to a well, where they went 
to get a drink of water. Mr. Crater left 
his companions at the well, and started 
for the building. He reached the door 
of the building and was about to enter 
when one of his companions called him 
back to show him a snake near the well. 
Just as Mr. Crater reached the well a 
terrible explosion occurred in the building 
that he had just left. The main force of 
the explosion, traveled in an opposite di- 
rection from the well. Mr. Crater was 
blown twenty feet. His hat brim was torn 
off, the works of his watch were blown 
out, and not one spring or wheel was ever 
found. The first words he heard when he 
came to, were: “Are you dead?” “No,” re- 
plied Mr. Crater, “I am alive and kick- 
ing.” The three thirsty men, who had 
gone to the well, were the only ones left 
alive of the unlucky number thirteen. 
The ten that were in the building were 
blown to atoms. A hole, forty feet across, 
and twenty feet deep, appeared where the 
building stood. A path was cut through 
the forest, as if a cyclone had passed. 
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Oak trees, two feet in diameter, were cut 
off like pipe stems. Rabbits, groundhogs, 
robins and the two woodcock were found 
killed by the explosion. 

The superintendent of the plant had the 
woodcock mounted in New York, and pre- 
sented them to Mr. Crater. Among the 
relics of the explosion, picked up by Mr. 
Crater, was a kmee-cap, or patella, 
wrapped in a piece of sheet lead, a freak 
of the explosion force. 

Mr. Crater being an expert mechanic, 
presented a small steam engine to the su- 
perintendent, which he had made from 
two hundred and sixty-four pieces of 
metal he had picked up in the woods, rel- 
ies of the explosion. 

J. B. Parpog, N. J. 


THEN AND NOW 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

N the June number of the ForEST AND 

STREAM, Dr. Henshall gives the best 
description of the St. Lucie River, when 
the East Coast of Florida was a wilder- 
ness, that has ever been published. 

I had the pleasure of reading that de- 
scription to Mr. Otto Stypman, who en- 
tered and made the second homestead 
filing on land near the said river (on a 
part of said homestead is now located 
the city of Stuart) ; but Mr. Stypman did 
not locate here until 1883. He was glad 
that the early history of the St. Lucie 
River had been given such wide circula- 
tion, as he found the same conditions 
that Dr. Henshall describes, when he 
made his settlement here, and the only 
way of travel was by sail boat’ on the 
St. Lucie and the Indian Rivers. 

The St Lucie River, with its two forks, 
drains a basin 20 miles in width by 50 
miles in length, and in times of excessive 
rainfall it carries so much flood water 
that now, since an Inlet has been opened 
to the ocean, its dark waters discolor the 
ocean water more than a mile from its 
mouth; then it had to discharge through 
the Indian River, at the St. Lucie Inlet 
22 miles north, or the Jupiter Inlet 20 
miles south, and this high water gave so 
strong a current that sailboats could not 
go against it, and had to lay by at an- 
chor, sometimes for weeks ata time. And 
these same conditions existed after every 
period of 3 or 4 days of strong north 
winds, which would drive the water of 
the Indian River, with its wide, shallow 
bays and sounds, for a distance of over 
200 miles down to the St. Lucie River, 
where the Jupiter Narrows, the only out- 
let, could not care for the flood water, 
which would back up the St. Lucie and 
flood the low lands. 

In 1883 the mullet was the only ocean 
fish that came into the St. Lucie, and its 
sand bars and shallow places were cov- 
ered with water plants, on which black- 
ducks, mallards, widgeon, pintail and 
canvas-back, in the winter season, came 
in thousands to feed. (Now we never 
see any ducks on the river, but a small 
fish-duck, about the size of a blue-bill.) 
By the winter of 1891 settlers had lo- 
cated about 15 miles south of then Fort 
Capron (now Fort Pierce), here and 
there on the main land down to the St. 
Lucie and up its shores to the Forks, un- 
til there were 18 of such settlers growing 
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pine-apples, and as their crops had to 
go to market in sail-boats, if wind and 
water conditions were unfavorable they 
lost their crops for lack of transporta- 
tion to market. Having lost the 1891 
crop from this cause they determined to 
open an inlet of their own, by cutting 
through the 200 yards of the Hutchin- 
son Island to give the St. Lucie an out- 
let to the ocean. 


Some $1,500 in cash was raised from 
all the settlers and a suction dredge 
was hired which cut a 50 foot channel 
from the river through the mangroves to 
the sand bar ridge at the ocean beach, 
and then the settlers anxiously waited 
and wished for a high northern gale, 
whieh did not come until the latter part of 
January, 1892, and then by agreement 
all the settlers gathered at the dredged 
canal, and cut a ditch 6 feet wide, with 
their shovels, from the ocean to within a 
few feet of the canal, and then they 
rested and waited for low tide in the 
ocean. At low tide they removed the dam 
between the canal and their ditch, and 
the river water went pouring down into 
the ocean, widening and tearing the 
banks of the ditch, until at flood tide 
there was a channel 50 yards wide con- 
necting the river with the ocean, and 
which by the next morning had widened 
to 200 yards. The rainy season of early 
March gave a great rainfall on the basin 
of the St. Lucie, and this was accompa- 
nied by a succession of northerly gales, 
with the result by the first of May, of an 
Inlet more than % mile wide through 
which the tides ebb and flow; which, in- 
let at the present time is about one half 
mile in width. 

The opening of this Inlet entirely 
changed the lower 18 miles of the St. 
Lucie River, up either fork, from a 
great inland lake filled with bass and 
other fresh water fishes, to a salt water 
estuary in which all the general varie- 
ties of salt water fishes are found; but 
the lakes and ponds scattered all over 
the Flat Woods region of the main land, 
are full of big-mouth bass, bream and 
other fresh water fishes, on which to 
the regret of all true sportsmen there 
is no limit as to the number, or weight 
of the catch. 


Permit me to hold up to the disgust and 
derision of all true lovers of the angle, 
one northern man, who claimed to be the 
Chief of Police of Terre Haute, Indiana, 
who stood by a channel’ between two 
lakes last winter, and caught 100 black 
bass, with an artificial minnow, and 
boasted about his catch, and then took 
his catch of 200 pounds to a fish market 
and sold them for 8c. a pound, and I sup- 
pose he now is bragging to his northern 
friends about his big one-day’s catch, in 
Florida. 

If Dr. Henshall would now come to old 
Fort Capron, now Fort Pierce, and make 
a trip in a cabin launch, equipped with a 
gasoline engine, he could, by trolling with 
a spoon-hook in the Indian River and the 
St. Lucie, catch all the kinds of fish he 
then caught in the Indian River, but he 
would have to go ten miles above the 
Fork, up either fork, before he could 
catch any black bass in the St. Lucie 
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River; but what a change the main land 
would present to him. 

From Fort Capron to the St. Lucie 
fine dwellings surrounded by groves of 
orange and grape-fruit trees all the way 
to the St. Lucie, and up the St. Lucie 
to and above the Fork; while on the east 
and south of the Fork he would find the 
city of Stuart with its five hotels, which, 
with every available empty cottage and 
furnished room in private residences and 
many tents, are in the winter season oc- 
cupied by anglers from the north, many 
of whom have been coming to Stuart year 
after year to devote their winter months 
to angling in the St. Lucie, trolling in 
power boats, ‘or surf-casting from the 
ocean beach, north or south of the St. 
Lucie Inlet. 

W. F. RIiGHTMIRE, Florida. 





: “Some boy but mostly fish 


A GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
T HE great northern pike of our large 
spring lakes usually live at a depth 
where the water is cool and from the mid- 
dle of May you find them moving from a 
depth of one or two feet of water to an 
increased depth of about three feet each 
week until the first of August when they 
are found in thirty to thirty-five feet of 
water. There they lie just barely hidden 
in what we call perch grass—waiting for 
little-fish to come along when they dart 
out and catch their dinner. This catch 
of my little boy’s is only a sample of the 
beauties taken each year. It is great 
sport to anchor in about twenty-five feet 
of water and with two hundred feet of 
enameled line hand cast your minnow sev- 
enty-five to a hundred feet toward the 
deep, and as the bait approaches the 
bottom you carefully take up _ the 
slack and if Mr. Pike has his meal 


you will feel him gorging hook and 
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all. If no fish has struck you bring 
the minnow in with little jerks of the 
line, and often a pike will follow until 
his appetite gets the better of his curiosi- 
ty when he will grab, reel about and 
start at break neck speed for deep water, 
and when this happens it makes you think 
you ‘have hooked onto a freight train go- , 
ing in the opposite direction, and you 
want to be mighty quick to throw out 
line. After the fish has stopped running 
and after allowing sufficient time for him 
to swallow the bait you sink the barb 
and then the real fun begins. 
M. M. ScHEID, Wisconsin. 


WEIGHT OF FOXES 

To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
ee to your request for re- 

ports on the weight of red foxes, I 
have usually skinned foxes near the traps 
with no scales handy, but this spring I 
brought in a fat red vixen which weighed 
twelve pounds. She'contained six young, 
not weighed, which probably weighed not 
far from a pound. 

Some years ago at a village grocery 
the proprietor had a very large emascu- 
lated cat. which he was in the habit of 
saying would weigh as much as a fox. 
Bets were impending on the subject. The 
next fox that I caught happened to be a 
very large red male. I brought him 
in whole and the interest in wagers 
was pretty large. Bets ranged from 
ten cents to fifty cents, representing the 
financial situation of the locality. George 
Mansfield bet thirty-five cents, all that 
he had and all that he had had for some 
time, on the cat. The proprietor, of 
course, bet on his cat as a matter of senti- 
ment. Everybody “hefted” the cat and 
the fox several times before they were 
weighed and Ed Curtis said that a dead 
animal always weighed more than a live 
one. -The live one “set kind of light on 
the scales.” The fox weighed fourteen 
pounds and won only by a trifling margin. 
The cat would have won as a rule. Both 
of these were Connecticut foxes and both 
unusually large. 

RoBerT T. Morris, New York. 


To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
HAVE hunted foxes for years and 
have shot a good many ahead of the 

hounds. It is the greatest hunting that. 

I know of. Having weighed a number 

of foxes I have found that it takes a 

large male to weigh 12% lbs. They 

average from 10 to 11 lbs. when full 

grown. I shot one once that weighed 14. 

Ibs. and I secured the large price of 

$4.50 for the pelt and it was prime fur 

too. Last winter it would have brought 
$30.00. During last season I shot six 
reds and one gray ahead of my dogs and 
their skins brought $146.50. My young- 
est boy killed an old dog red fox New 

Years Day that weighed 13 Ibs. 

F. L. ATWELL, Conn. 


W E are anxious to hear from those of 
our readers who are interested in 
hunting dogs as to the best method of 
training puppies for field work. There 
are so many ideas on this subject that ex- 
pressions of opinion from different angles- 
are always interesting.— [| EDITOR. | 











THe Man Asove 


is BART LEWIS tne 


American Professional 
Trapshooting Champion 


He holds many wonderful 
records, the most notable of 
which is his score of 


200 Straight 200 


from the 18-yd. mark, made at 
time he won his Championship 
title. An Unprecedented and 
Unbeatable Professional Trap- 
shooting Performance. 


“Perfect from Primer to Crimp”’ 


Send for Four Aces and a King” 
Mention this Magazine 
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OVERLOADED SHOTGUNS 


THERE IS A CONSTANT TENDENCY NOWADAYS 
TO SHOOT TOO HEAVY A CHARGE OF SHOT 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


HILE looking over and 
analyzing a series of 
tests of various shot- 
gun systems of boring 
and shell-loading that 
have been recently 
conducted at the 
FoREST AND STREAM 
Shooting School at 
Tenafly, New Jersey, 
and comparing them 
with the tests that 
: were conducted by this 
paper nearly forty years ago, one cannot 
fail to be impressed by the constant ten- 
dency both then and now towards the 
overloading of shotguns of all gauges. 

It is comparatively easy to understand 
how such extremes were reached and 
such abnormal loads developed in the 
good old days of black powder, for then 
everything was conducted on-a rule of 
thumb basis and one man’s opinion was 
quite as good as another’s; for powders 
were not thoroughly standardized and 
the muzzle loading guns encouraged the 
greatest latitude of opinion and en- 
abled each man to experiment to his 
heart’s content, but today the possibili- 
ties of all of the better known powders 
are well understood and the boring of 
guns has been standardized to a remarka- 
ble degree and we have accurate instru- 
ments for determining the possibilities 
of various combinations of powder and 
shot. It, therefore, seems strange indeed 
that practical sportsmen who desire to 
improve their shooting in the field do 
not experiment with the various com- 
binations and determine accurately the 
load of powder and shot that is particu- 
larly adapted to their favorite gun and 
their own peculiarities. In fact, the pe- 
culiarities of the individual is the most 
important unit in the equation and it 
is the only one that has not in a way 
been standardized. Few men go to the 
trouble of determining just which load 
will suit them and their particular 
gun the best and a great majority of 
sportsmen accept blindly the opinions 
that were general among the sportsmen 
of half a century ago, namely: that the 
surest way to increase your efficiency in 
the field was to pour a few more shot 
into the barrel. 

It would be difficult to perpetrate a 
greater fallacy. There is a certain as- 
certainable balance between powder and 
shot gauges and game and distances. 
There is another quite as important 
ascertainable relationship between the 
size and strength and peculiar nervous 
organization of individuals and_ the 
weight and proportion of weapons and 
all of these things have to be properly 
worked out to develop the highest degree 
of efficiency, ease and general satisfac- 
tion in the field. By this we mean that 
the individual should have a gun whose 
weight is suitable to his strength and 
whose other proportions, as length of 





barrel, stock, drop, pitch, etc., are adapt- 
able to his physical peculiarities. Next 
there is a gauge that will develop its 
most effective pattern at the distances 
that particular game birds are shot 
at and a certain load of powder will de- 
velop in a certain weight of shot the 
highest velocity and penetration and the 
evenest, best distributed pattern. 

It is a fast, high velocity, evenly dis- 
tributed load of shot, developing its 
highest efficiency at assured game killing 
distances, and not a black smear of bad- 
ly distributed over-weighted load that 
gives to the prosecution of sport the 
keenest zest. Duck shooting at fifty 
yards and upland bird shooting at 
twenty-five yards are two distinct forms 
of sport. They cannot be satisfactorily 
approximated any more than can a man 
of medium size and strength stand up 
shot after shot under the heavy punish- 
ing load that is assimilated by some sea- 
soned veteran at the traps. 

There is no overlooking the fact that 
trapshooting in the days of live birds 
and at the present time of clay birds has 
had a very marked influence upon the 
building of guns, the developing of pow- 
ders and the loading of ammunition and 
while much of this influence has been for 
good, there is no denying that a good 
deal of it has been for harm; particu- 
larly does this apply to overloading and 
a good deal of sloppy sportsmanship, 
frequent misses, irregular form, wound- 
ed birds and slow second birds can be 
attributed to this error.” 

w3 


RAPSHOOTING and field shooting 
are two distinct types of gunnery 
and the net results and the conclu- 

sions of a demonstration at the traps 
cannot be applied literally and without 
modification to field shooting. The ex- 
perienced sportsman, the man who shoots 
afield as well as at the traps and ana- 
lyzes. his work carefully, appreciates 
this situation thoroughly and usually 
adapts his load and his weapons to the 
varied conditions. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there are many sportsmen who fail 
to do this. 

If we go back to the early days of 
pigeon shooting, we find it recorded that 
the overloading of weapons was carried 
to an extent that resolved many matches 
into mere tests of physical endurance. 
One of the best known of the old-time 
pigeon shooters was Capt. A. H. Bogar- 
dus, a world’s champion who defended his 
title both here and abroad. Thé Captain 
was a man of unusual physique and 
while the load in general use during this 
period was 1% ounces in pigeon matches 
where there was no limit, he was perfect- 
ly capable of standing up under a load 
of a couple of ounces of shot for bird 
after bird. 

Under the more or less fixed and arti- 
ficial conditions of trapshooting, there 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 460) 
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The thrill of the strike, the swish of 
the line, the whirr of the reel, the myriad 
diamonds flashing in the sun as King 
Speckle-sides leaps from the pool in futile 

_ fury, the filled creel—Kodak can keep for 
you all these and bring them back at will 


—at your will. 


Uf tt isn’t an Eastman, tt isn’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 74e Kodak City 
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The bi edvenas of Pyramid Solvent 
is that it thoroughly cleans the firearm 
without wearing out the human arm. 


Pyramid Solvent 


removes residue of high power smoke- 
less and black powders and loosens metal 
fouling without the hard work you are 
accustomed to. Contains 
no harmful chemical and 
€ no moisture. 

After Pyramid Solvent, always 
use 3-in-One Oil to prevent rust 
and t> lybricate. 

Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
most f.rearm dealers, 3 ounces in 
@ convenient flat can that fits 
pocket or shooting kit, 30c per 
can. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send 35cand we will send 
you a can postpaid, 


Three-in-one Oil Co. 
2 165 EZG Broadway, New York 


c217 
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Gee socth Carctine 


pend fe 
in 6 years. That's another world’s or 
Ithaces. 

Any man can break more targets with an 


Ithaca 
CATALOGUE FREE 


Singles, $75 00 up. Doubles, $45.00 up. 
ITHACA GUN CO., ITHACA, N.Y. 
BOX 25 


The KERR ADJUSTABLE 
onus GUN SLING 
WEBBING OR LEATHER FOR ALL RIFLES 
Used by Army, Navy and Marine Corps 


AN AID TO ACCURACY 


Ack your dealer or write us 


MANUFACTURING & SALES CORP. 
49 CEDAR ST. 'W YORK 
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WILDERNESS DWELLERS 


HUNTING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN THE HEART 


T was the first time in 

my life that I had 
seen a real deer lick. 
Of course I had seen 
places where perhaps 
the geological part of 
the lick was there, 
even though the deer 
had vanished. But up 
there in the New 
Brunswick Wilds of 
the Tobique and Ne- 
pisiguit, I saw a deer 
lick with as many wild deer and in as 
wild a condition as in those dream days 
when the white man had not appeared 
with his far-shooting thundersticks; a 
deer lick as it was when all this land 
formed the hunting ground of the red 
wielder of the stone-tipped arrow. 

I am giving here an absolutely accu- 
rate account,—not merely from memory, 
but checked up at every step by accurate 
counts of the actual number of animals 
we met and the way they acted. 

Charlie Cremin, the famous New 
Brunswick guide, was my pilot. We 
started from the log camp on second 
Bathurst, or Nepisiguit lake, and pad- 
dled through the narrows up to the log- 
ging camp, long since abandoned, on 
First Bathurst lake,—a distance of per- 
haps two or three miles. There we 
hauled up our canoe, took the carry bas- 
ket and camera, and stepped softly into 
the trail that runs north for some six 
into the heart of the wilderness 
to a little swamp hole called Gordon 
Pond, so named because a famous Mrs. 
Gordon shot her first big moose there. 

That trail runs through what was once 
a broad sled road for logs. Now it is 
overgrown with raspberry and alder, 
scrub fir and spruce. It is filled with 
spring holes and it is in parts heaped 
knee deep with damp and luxurious moss, 





OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK WILDS—CHAPTER SIX 
By DR. THOMAS TRAVIS 


A deer photographed on a lick in the New Brunswick wilds 


Following along the course of the tiny 
siream that trickles down through the 
valley we came to the first opening in 
the forest,—a long, shallow swamp pond 
some two hundred yards long by fifty 
wide. Here we crept to the reed-covered 
edge and watched a pair of moose, a 
bull and a young cow, feeding at the 
upper end. I set the camera and crept 
up to within seventy yards, but that 
was much too far for a camera picture, 
so Charlie undertook to make his way 
around the north end and drive the 
inoose past the films, while I waited, 
seated on the huge skeleton of a bull 
moose killed and eaten the*year before, 
its great bones lying yellow and sugges- 
tive in the dense reeds at the forest edge. 

How Charlie got through that slough 
I never knew; but he did, and came back, 
only this I know, I sat half an hour 
watching the pair of moose feed and 
wallow in the muddy waters, saw them 
slowly come my way; watched while 
they came to within fifty yards,—but 
always in the shadows where the camera 
could not see as well as the naked eye. 
As they. scrambled up the muddy bank 
together they made a magnificent photo 
to the eye; but the lenses could not 
record them. That picture I have only 
in my mind’s eye. It was the first pair 
cf moose I had seen together and watched 
for so long a time at close range. 

So we started on up the trail, and ran 
smack into a bunch of partridge, that is 
to say, ruffed grouse. And they stood 
there chuckling and walking and hopping 
just like chickens; so tame and fearless 
that we came within five yards before 
they even thought of getting away. In 
fact the old mother sat there for her 
photo, posing with almost human man- 
nerism on the log around which her brood 
was picking its breakfast. We counted 


ten of them besides the mother bird. 
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e hunter's faithful firiend- 
his Fudan 
Strong, swift, sure-footed, dependable on narrow paths and 
on roads deep with mud or sand, the INDIAN is indeeda 
worthy companion of the out-of-doors man. Power and 
speed are yours for a twist of the wrist. The world-famous 
Cradle Spring frame assures a maximum of comfortable riding 
over the roughest going. “Ease and comfort are carried out in 
every detail of INDIAN construction. The spacious INDIAN” 
Side Car amply accommodates your dogs and outfit. 
What more can you ask to make the pleasure of your out- 
of-doors day complete? 
See your INDIAN dealer today. Choose from the many 
1920 INDIAN Models the one that best suits your own 
requirements. And get an immediate demonstration. 
Dept. 10 
HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 
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A Dollar for every 
accepted photo 


Motorcycle friends: 
Mail us interesting 
snapshots of your 
INDIAN _ hunting 
and fishing trips— 
with a little story of 
the picture. A dollar 
bill will be sent you 
at once for every 
accepted photo. 
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For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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Make the Vision 


Come True 


DREAMS of bringing down big 
game are reasonably certain to 
come: true this vacation if your rifle 
is equipped with 


Laan SIGHTS 


The Lyman principle of 
rear aperture sighting 
makes quick, accurate 
} shooting easy. Lyman 
Combination Rear Sights 
and Lyman Receiver Sights 
are made‘ for all American 
and most foreign rifles. 1f 
your dealer can’t supply 
you, give us his name, the 
make, model and caliber of 
your rifle, and the sights 
you want. Write for our 
Free Book on sights, shoot- 
ing, care of guns, etc. 


Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation 
110 West Street 
Middlefield, Conn. 


The Wilbur shotgun peep sii will revolutionize 
wns shooting; no excuse for missing; game birds or 
birds. Patented and ee Se 


Teaches the art - eee vas 
f the trap 


the faults of old shooters; shows i . 
birds; compels proper handling of gun: 
oa“ town on his gun where he belongs; proves 
fitting of your gun. 

mSrade of blued steel, clamps instantly and rigidly 
on breech barrels. Fast enough for use in snap 
shooting. Has two openings with center post for 
alignment with ordinary sight at end of barrels. 

Any object séen by the shooter through this sight 
when trigger is pulled, is DEAD—as such object 
must be at the time in shot pattern when gun is 
discharged. On quartering birds lead is shown ab- 
solutely — NO GUESS WORK. 

MADE IN i2 and 20-GAUGE ONLY. Not made 
for single-barrel or pump guns. 

Price. ro sae with full instructions in 
the art of wing shootin 

Write for “Treatise Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 89th St., Room 140, New York City, N. Y. 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


1440 E. 63rd St. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Further we came to an old beaver dam, 
one of the prettiest sites I have ever 
seen chosen by these wise folk of the 
wilds,—a picture of such artistic beauty 
that I took it, even though the beavers 
were not at home. 

Scarcely had we topped the rise be- 
yond the old dam when Charlie touched 
me cautiously on the arm and stopped. 
There was a young bull standing watch- 
ing us from the trail, a three-year-old 
according to Charlie’s judgment. And 
we tried to stalk it in the open,—for it 
saw us both clearly. But when about 
fifty yards away, off it went through the 
scrub growth and into the forest. 

It was there we had another illustra- 
tion of the grasshopper legs of the 
moose and their use. He went through 
that scrub just as a horse would through 
tall grasses,—and with scarcely more 
noise. Antlers thrown slightly back, so 
as not to catch in the branches, legs 
lifting and falling with the odd motion 
that does not drag hoof or hock, but lifts 
like a backhanded goose step, he went 
through that heartbreaking growth with 
no apparent trouble at all. 


HEN we traveled north again. 
Charlie was looking for big game, 
and so did not see the junco even 

as it whipped beneath his feet, but I 
stopped, and looking where the tiny gray 
mite had risen, found a cosey, moss-cov- 
ered®nest with five young ones, right in 
the trail. Surely bird never had a more 
cosey home, for the moss there was lit- 
erally two feet thick. But when we 
passed that way again, Charlie walked 
right to the spot I could not find, and 
turning the moss aside disclosed an 
empty nest. Something—fox or fowl or 
mink—had taken the whole brood of 
blind and big-mouthed babies. 

On again we wound through that won- 
derful forest, picking luscious raspber- 
ries by the wayside, till we neared the 
lick. Then began an amazing experi- 
ence, at least to me,—for remember, this 
was my first vision of an actual deer 
lick. We were in a perfect network of 
game trails worn sometimes a foot deep 
and all centering on the lick. Trees 
were antler-scraped, black mould was 
packed as closely as a barn yard by: the 
thousand dainty hoof beats. Bark was 
cut and worn from the ruddy roots of 
the firs. Deer droppings were every- 
where; and in the broader places, as 
though they disdained to follow in the 
narrow trail, were huge hoofprints of 
moose, the dew claw clearly marked,— 
and from time to time the toeing-in 
track of a bear. 

Stopping some two hundred yards from 
the lick, we rested our baggage and axe, 
without whieh, Charlie never travelled, 
got ready the camera, and then crept 
forward with infinite pains, up-wind, 
toward a shallow swamp pond with a 
rough bank of small stone, sloping im- 
perceptibly in parts to the forest and in 
ethers coming right down to the pool 
grass-covered and snag-littered. 

Then we saw them,—thirteen deer and 
two moose all within one hundred feet 
of the camera! 

Just turn that over in your mind, 
lover of sport; and remember this was 
not a preserve, and was not stocked at 
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all, save by Mother Nature. It was the 
natural wilds and every animal there 
was a child of that natural wild. Can 
you wonder that both my guide and I 
iay chests down for half an hour drink- 
ing in the scene. From where we were 
that August day I counted three big 
bucks, two spike horns, four fawns, and 
four does all grouped around the edge 
of the lick where, it came down to the 
pool, and around the bend, a three year 
moose bull and a small cow. 

We watched the deer mainly, for they 
were clear of any brush from our side, 
though they ‘were in the shadow of the 
forest. The full grown deer were for 
the most part staid and steady, but the 
young ones butted and played with great 
zest, though in almost. perfect silence. 
The game of “Butt, butt, who’s got the 
butt on” seemed the favorite one. There 
was, however, no clashing of horns or 
heads as in the case of wild goats and 
sheep. It was a rather gentle game 
though the nubs on the spike horns may 
have tickled a wee bit. Then the younger 
ones shoved and capered, but always in 
remarkable silence. 

I crept up to within fifty feet. Then 
some of the bucks stood at attention, 
whistling, while others went on drinking 
after an uneasy pause. 

Somehow I couldn’t get them in focus 
at all. I lifted the camera and aimed by 
feeling, from behind the thin screen of 
alders. Then I stepped right out in the 
open and walked toward them pulling 
the trigger and turning the films as I 
went, but none of them came out clearly. 

Of course, that spoiled the fun. The 
deer stood a second or so, petrified in 
astonishment; then with a wild, though 
still silent scrambling and leaping, away 
they went into the forest, leaving me 
staring at the scene and wondering if 
it had been real. 

Then a tremendous splashing made me 
spin around,—the panic had just per- 
colated to the slower moose, and with 
giant heaves and reaches they were 
struggling through the morass to dis- 
appear into the silent woods after one 
or two heavy thumps and smashes. 


E now had the lick to ourselves, 

W and I went back to Charlie. We 

ate our lunch in the deep woods, 

then went around the lick to the place 
where the deer were standing. 

I simply give it for what it is worth; 

perhaps what follows is worthless: for I 


have never seen any other lick. But 
there was “only one place where the 
ground was hard. This was of loam 
thickly studded with fist-size stones of 
glacial rounding. The rest of the banks 
were mud and swamp with, in places, 
the forest growing down to the edge. 
And the favorite place was the stony 
bank, so far as the deer were concerned, 
while the muddy place and in the shallow, 
brackish water was the favorite place 
for the moose. I never saw a deer licking 
in the water, that is, standing in the 
water, and I never saw a moose licking 
on the bank, and we were there four 
different times. 

Now I proposed investigating. And 
this is what I found. There was no 
taste of salt in either the water or the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 458) 
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VER 400 different gauges adjusted 
() to micrometer accuracy are used— 
and half as many searching in- 
spections and tests made—in manufactur- 
ing your Winchester Shotgun, on which 
you depend for half of the work of pro- 
ducing the Winchester perfect shot pattern. 


Every step in the manufacture and load- 
ing of each Winchester Shell requires 
equally careful attention. 


The Winchester perfect shot pattern is: 


achieved by working to the principle of 
accuracy. By holding materials to the 
strictest quality standards and keeping 
manufacturing tolerances minutely exact, 
in making both guns and shells. And above 
all, by making Winchester Shotguns and 
Shells especially for each other. 


And then making sure of the result by 
still further tests. 


When your ruffed grouse roars up out of 
the briers and speeds away among the 
pines, he will find no open space to get 
through in the Winchester shot pattern 
you shoot at him. Winchester testing and 
inspection have made sure that the shot 
pellets will be evenly distributed without 
sacrifice of speed. 


Repeater 


The Winchester pattern shown above 
was made at 35 yards, using 11% ounces of 
standard No. 8 shot; circle 30 inches. 


Use a Winchester Model 12 Hammerless 
Repeating Shotgun, 12, 16, or 20 gauge. 
Or if you prefer, a Model 97 with exposed 
hammer, 12 gauge. 


And always buy Winchester Shells— 
Leader or Repeater smokeless, New Rival 
or Nublack in black powder. We make but 
one claim for them—the service they give 
you. Of course they are completely water- 
proof, correctly made, primed, loaded, 
wadded and crimped. Like all Winchester 
products, they are balanced in quality. 


Buy your gun and shells from your local 
hardware or sporting goods dealer. And 
write to us any time you wish information. 


For Short Ranges 


Avoid mutilating your game unneces- 
sarily. Winchester Brush Loads give you 
the same pattern at 25 yards with a gun of 
any bore, from cylinder tc full choke, as a 
full choke gives*you at 40 yards with the 
standard load. Without loss of velocity, 
penetration or uniformity; due to the su- 
perior Winchester patented shot spreader. 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --* NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S.A. 


S The Winchester Model 12 
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A UNIT-SYSTEM PERMANENT CAMP 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 429) 


weeds, or down near the moist earth or 
wet leaves, encounter the clear, dry zone 
about the camp they tend to rise. Thus 
they rarely find the open space at the 
bottom of the tent walls. Observe an 
insect which alights upon your canvas. 
Nine times out of ten it turns upward 
toward the light. and not downward 
toward a dark opening. 

The housefly need not be a problem in 
your camp so long as all garbage and 
refuse are’ buried punctiliously at inter- 
vals of a week or oftener. The earth 
removed in digging each new garbage pit 
may be thrown into the last. 


HE living-room of this camp is 

dining-room as well. The table 

was made large enough to seat 
eight. persons. When used by a small 
party, half the table may be and will 
be used as a convenient catch-all. The 
center-pole of the roof rests upon the 
table. It is not only out of the way but 
may be provided with hooks or nails for 
hanging various handy objects; or as a 
support for a lantern, candle, or lamp. 

The table (shown in Fig. 1, 1), in 
this camp is constructed of yellow pine. 
Four boards of one-inch stuff, 6’ x 9”, 
form the table top, which is therefore 
3’ x 6’. Underneath two pieces 5’ x 8” x 3” 
x 1” run lengthwise in a vertical plane. 
Three pieces 2’'8” x 3” x 1” run cross- 
wise in a vertical plane. These five 
pieces not only stiffen the boards of the 
top, but at the four corners give three 
surfaces to which each leg is nailed. If 
screws are used the table may be knocked 
down for packing. The third cross-piece 
is at the center where it prevents the 
middle boards from sinking beneath the 
weight of the canvas upon the center- 
pole. The table-legs are of 2” x 2” 
pine, dressed. They are made longer 
than the desired height of the table. 
The height is adjusted according to the 
character of the ground by sinking the 
legs into the ground a few inches. This 
furthermore gives rigidity to the table 
and center-pole. The luxury of a white 
oilcloth for the table is allowable. 

A washstand (Fig. 1, 2), two easy 
camp-chairs, several camp-stools with 
backs, and a small mirror hanging upon 
a hook in pole f complete the furnishing 
of the room. 

The kitchen has just sufficient space 
for its equipment (Fig. 1, C). The 
table, -3, is improvised from packing- 
boxes, which underneath serve for pots 
and pans; and during winter they are 
used for storage. The oil-stove, 4, 
stands upon its shipping-crate, beneath 
the window, 18. A canvas or oilcloth 
hood is readily sewed into the edges of 
the window, so as to overhang the stove 
and carry away much of the heat and 
fumes. A strip of mosquito-netting and 
one of canvas guard this opening against 
insects and weather respectively. A 40- 
inch camping-box of thin slats and wire, 
5, does duty as a cupboard. It serves 
this purpose very well. The narrow 
cracks admit sufficient air, bit no vermin 
except ants or cockroaches can enter. 
These are easily kept out by allowing 


the box to come in contact with nothing 
except two stakes which are its support. 
The bottoms of the stakes may be 
wrapped with material which is kept 
saturated with kerosene, and the sur- 
rounding soil moistened with the same. 
Of course the runways of these insects 
have been pretty well obliterated by the 
above-mentioned removal of all leaves 
and debris from about the tents. It 
has usually been unnecessary to take 
similar steps with the table-legs. 

For the sleeping tents floors are desir- 
able. These are easily constructed with 
2” x 4” supports and 8” or 10” rough 
boards, preferably planed on at least 
one side. The tent should rest upon the 
floor, instead of building the floor within 
the tent. The latter may be erected first 
and then elevated upon the floor as soon 
as ready. Thus your floor not only does 
not encroach upon the space of the tent, 
but actually adds to it. Fig. 1, tent B, 
7, is a type of half floor which has been 
used quite satisfactorily for several sea- 
sons. The best floor for kitchen and 
living-room is clean sand. It will pack 
and avoid tracking if sand and hay or 
grass are mixed thoroughly, the latter 


. acting as a binder. However when camp- 


ing on sandy soil I have never found it 
necessary to give any attention to the 
floors in these rooms. 

The camping-box mentioned above also 
does admirably as a linen-chest, and as 
a set (Fig. 1, 6). For hanging clothing 
wooden bars with hooks, and supported 
by the tent-pole, will do—i1. Quarter- 
inch ropes, passed from end to end of 
each tent just beneath the ridge-pole, 
bd and fh, are drawn tightly and sup- 
ported at several points by stout cotton. 
They afford a very convenient line upon 
which to hang miscellaneous objects. 

The camping-boxes and packing-boxes 
readily accommodate all the outfit for 
purposes of shipment and storage. A 
large second-hand rug trunk, 10, is a 
dressing-table in summer, and in winter 
exactly contains the canvas. It is mouse- 
proof and dry. Both protection and ab- 
solute dryness are necessary to the long- 
est possible life of the canvas. 

Two or three small, superannuated 
rugs or straw mats, a flag, and a few 
pennants do.much toward creating an 
atmosphere of comfort. I am aware 
that more persons need be cautioned 
concerning things that they should leave 
at home than concerning things that 
should be taken to camp. Yet there is 
no reason for stinting on all the com- 
forts, in a camp of such permanency. 


HEN you choose the ground upon 
which to erect such a camp as has 
been described, several criteria 

should prevail: (1) Ownership. You do 
not want to be obliged to move after 
everything is nicely established. (2) 
Soil. A well-drained, sandy soil is pref- 
erable. The surface must not be too 
rough nor upon too great a slope. (3) 
The supply of drinking-water must not 
be too remote, and its sanitary character 
should be known. (4) Humidity. No 
standing water within several hurdred 
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feet or more. Mosquitoes may breed 
within a few spoonfuls of water in a 
fallen leaf. (5) Shelter. The camp 
should be within the cover of timber—- 
better second growth, and if possible pro- 
tected by the contour of the land. Avoid 
large trees, river banks, lake shores, and 
hill tops. Such places are most pictur- 
esque, but also most unsafe. A screen 
of undergrowth will afford some shelter 
from high winds, but a camp too far in 
the woods is likely to be hot. (6) Light. 
At some time during the day, best in 
early forenoon, the ground and the can- 
vas should receive direct sunlight—-to 
“sweeten” it. (7) Garbage disposal. 
An ample bit of ground free of roots 
where wastes may be buried. 

A camp plannd on the foregoing lines 
has both merits and demerits. First let 
us enumerate some of its advantages. 

There is great flexibility in the plan. 
It is adaptable to either two or three 
tents; and in case tents are used which 
have two doors, even four can be faced 
upon a common living-room. Tents of 
various types and sizes will fit into thc 
scheme. There are few families, small 
clubs, or Boy Scout troops which could 
not be fitted with a suitable equipment 
of the sort. Old outfits may be com- 
bined, or combined with new. Two or 
more families may find it possible to 
unite their equipment, then live in the 
camp either together or in rotation. 
Mixed crowds can be accommodated. A 
small family can entertain guests. Par- 
ties or picnics can be sheltered under 
such a spread of canvas. On rainy 
nights I have even had the pleasure of a 
camp-fire on the floor near the entrance. 
On cold evenings one of the tents is 
easily kept warm by the help of an oil- 
stove burner. 

The expense is low as compared with 
a tent cottage or permanent cottage. The 
labor of setting up camp is probabiy 
about equivalent to that of a tent cot- 
tage. The whole equipment makes a 
good load for a two-horse wagon or for 
a light truck. 

The unit system permits the use of 
any part of the outfit for special pur- 
poses. The writer has gone caaping 
with only one of the 9%’ x 12’ tents. 
On another occasion he used the 7’ x 7’ 
tent for several months in the Andes. 

Against the scheme are several slight 
inconveniences, such as having a door 
upon one side only. 

It has been urged that there is danger 
of lightning from the near-necessity of 
attaching the cable on to trees. If the 
camp is placed as mentioned above, how- 
ever, in second growth timber, especial- 
ly when hills or larger trees are nearby, 
there is slight likelihood that lightning 
will strike the camp. Even should the 
trees be struck, only a small part of the 
discharge would follow the ropes and 
canvas. And when the precaution con- 
cerning the touching of wet canvas is 
habitually lived up to, anyone upon the 
dry floor within would not be in serious 
danger, even if a part of the discharge 
were through the tent. Substract from 
this the-ordinary chance of being struck 
by lightning, and you haven’t much of a 
margin of danger due to anchoring your 
camp to small trees. 
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I should not assemble this type of 
camping outfit in unforested areas, on 
the sea-shore, etc. In a somewhat shelt- 
ered situation it requires a minimum of 
daily care as to ropes, pegs and canvas. 
But where exposed to high winds there 
would be more than an ordinary amount 
of maladjustment, particularly on ac- 
count of the extra fly and mosquito-net- 
ting. Various units of this outfit have 
been subjected to exposure—to the winds 
of untimbered mountains and lake shores, 
and to inundation—all with little deterio- 
ration. But the camp as a whole is not 
suited to roughing. Neither is there or- 
dinarily the need of such protection from 
insects in exposed locations. 

This outfit is not sufficiently mobile to 
be used upon an excursion, even when 
two or three moves are to be made in the 
course of a season. In its entirety it can- 
not readily be adapted for the motor- 
camping trip. ‘The only claim made for 
it is that under the conditions above it 
has been a highly satisfactory summer 
abode for the score or more persons who 
have sojourned for a greater or less 
length of time within its shelter. 


WILDERNESS 
DWELLERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 454) 


soil! This was a great surprise to me, 
—for of course I expected to find the 
soil and water noticeably salty. It 
tasted to me just like any other brackish 
water and just like any other soil so 
placed. But it was scarcely noticeable. 

Whatever salt there was ‘at this place 
seemed to come from the urine of. the 
deer and moose themselves. Doubtless 
there might have been decidedly salty 
matter there, to the delicate taste of the 
animals, but I raise this as a question,— 
to men who know more about deer licks. 
Did you find any salt that did not come 
from the deer themselves? 

For example, I built a blind here, and 
we two sat within ten feet of deer coming 
to the lick, so near we could see every 
tremor of their delicate noses, every 
wink of the eye. Once a buck came in 
from behind the blind, and stood there 
stamping and whistling. We waved our 
hats, threw sticks and stones at him. I 
shot. at him with the sling shot, and we 
could not drive him away without get- 
ting up amd chasing him out. But the 
deer that came down were in plain day- 
light. And they preferred the tiny hoof 
pools and stones to the actual water of 
the pool. They left their urine there on 
the bank, and it was here, where the 
urine fell and evaporated, that the lick- 
ing was done. 

So I naturally concluded that so far 
as this lick was concerned the usual no- 
tion of a deer lick is wrong. There prob- 
ably is some trace of salt in every deer 
lick, but most of it is caused by the ani- 
mals themselves saving the urine to drop 
it there in this one favored spot while 
they lick the salt left by evaporation. 

Later on I saw a stump near by a 
deserted lumber camp, gnawed and bit- 
ten into furrows and ridges like one sees 
at an old wooden hitching post. The 
deer and perhaps moose also had gnawed 
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that stump for salt thrown out in the 
natural slops of the lumber camp. 

I would like to take in a bag of 
rock salt, lay a trail at these licks and 
leave some real salty salt there. It 
would be at least an interesting experi- 
ment to see what would happen among 
the four-legged folk when the news 
spread of such an amazing concentra- 
tion of salt. If they come from miles 
away for this faint and elusive bit of 
salt, one might expect to see there in 
the wilds of New Brunswick a veritable 
Noah’s Ark as the clans gathered to a 
genuine, sure-enough lick of real salt. 


THE PROTECTION OF 
THE GRAYLING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 439) 


Pokagon for the last nine months with 
several hundred trout as a happy family.” 


T is now but a few years (since ’73) 
I that these noble fish could be taken in 
large quantities at Grayling, a station 
on the J. L. & S. R. R., where the fisher- 
man first strikes the middle branch of the 
Au Sable; now there are none to speak of 
nearer than twenty miles by land and 
forty miles by river. They mostly abound 
within five miles of the confluence of the 
north and south branches. I found. the 
largest I killed—17 inches, and not quite 
two ounces to the inch—about a mile up 
the south branch. Yet they are here not 
out of reach of slaughter, for while I 
was on the river in August last, two large 
camps, all non-residents and strangers 
(in old Roman times the word meant ene- 
mies), killed five thousand fish, not going 
beyond five miles of the mouth of the 
north branch. They salted and carried 
away at least half of them. Many were 
eaten, more were wasted. For two miles 
below from their camps decaying fish 
whitened the stream, and the offal and 
fish entrails left unburied in camp taint- 
ed the air, as the dead fish poisoned the 
water. Now when it is remembered that 
a salted grayling is more tasteless and 
worthless than so many salted chips, and 
that these fish were carried away, not 
for food, but only because of a senseless 
strife—that one party might outdo the 
other and furnish visible evidence that 
they had not magnified the magnitude of 
their catch, it will readily be seen how 
unsportsmanlike and wicked is such 
wholesale slaughter. 

True, every fish they caught cost them 
from first to last at least ten cents, but 
it was a summer frolic of thoughtless 
business men—not sportsmen, to whom 
money was no consideration. The rule 
on the river, which the guides and polers 
try to enforce, is to put back all fish be- 
low ten inches, yet in the strife between 
five or six boats as to who shall bring 
to the fish-pen the greatest number, the 
rule is disregarded and they take the 
benefit of a doubt—down to six or seven 
inches. 

While on the river last August I took 
quite a number of salmon of seven, eight 
and nine inches, fine, healthy, growing 
fish (the plant of our Fish Commission), 
and.was always careful to put them ten- 
derly back. The parties I speak of were 
not so careful. Many were killed and 
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went into the salt. No stream will long 
survive such treatment. 

It is—for the State—killing: the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. Each year, as 
the delicate beauty and gameness of this 
delicious fish become wider known, brings 
a greater number of honest fishermen 
from abroad, who come for sport, and not 
indiscriminate and senseless slaughter. 
These add to the reputation of the State, 
leave money in our borders, and advertise 
widely our fourteen hundred miles of 
water coast and 35,000 square miles of 
fish-breeding water. 


OW what is the remedy? It is diffi- 
cult to prescribe a proper one. Some 
further legislation is needed—great- 

er powers ought to be conferred on and 
more money put at the disposal of our 
Fish Commissioners. In the case of the 
parties I refer to, a printed circular giv- 
ing rules for fishing the river, issued by 
the Commission and put in their hands, I 
am sure would have been respected. They 
were gentlemen, though thoughtless ones. 
These circulars could easily be distrib- 
uted. They would certainly be by guides 
and polers, for, however well they are 
paid, they do not care to destroy in one 
year the livelihood of three, and work 
from daylight to dark, coming ih wet and 
weary, if they might avoid it. For those 
who cannot be so reached, more stringent 
laws should be enacted, with penalties 
heavy enough to tempt informers. The 
moulding of such legislation is the proper 
duty of the Fish Commission. 

Our oldest fish laws are comparatively 
recent (1865), though antedating by four 
years the game laws, proper (1869). 
These laws, however, are in some re- 
spects discordant and incomplete. They 
need codifying, enlarging and amending. 
Still the progress has been steady, and 
I desire to add here my warmest thanks 
to the Fish Commission for the zeal and 
efficiency with which they have worked 
and husbanded the pittance doled out to 
them. One has but to read the legisla- 
tion of ’73, ’75 and ’77 to note this steady 
progress in a good cause, to which your 
association has largely contributed. 

More and more attention is being given 
to the preservation and culture of fish 
by our Sister States. At least eighteen of 
them have Fish Commissioners and favor- 
ing legislation. And yet not one of them 
can approach Michigan in the magnitude 
of its undeveloped resources in this re- 
gard. Whether the grayling can become 
by culture a food fish is yet a problem. 
He is, however, the peculiar property of 
Michigan waters, and is fast growing into 
favor with the best class of our many men 
of leisure, who love the rod and fly and 
the quiet woods. And let it be remembered 
that the friends of trout and grayling— 
and their name is legion—are always 
found in the front ranks of those, who 
with money and culture and influence and 
zeal, are laboring to hold up the hands of 
our Fish Commission and educate the 
State to a proper appreciation of the 
wealth of the waters of our peninsula, 
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Perfect Shot 


Are just as essential to good 
shooting as any other feature of 
shot shells. The shot used in 
Peters Shells are made ina Peters 
shot tower by a method which 
assures the utmost uniformity. 
The shot from a Peters Shell 
straight and true to the mark. tt 
is readily understood why so 
many leading trapshooters prefer 
touse Peters Shells. Every feature 
of these shells offersa distinct ad- 
vantage to the shooter—the 
“steel-where-steel-belongs rein- 
forced head”, the “Watertite”’ 
the sure-fire Primer and 
the clean, resilient 


Peters 
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The Peters Cartridge Company 
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WEISS Alpine Binoculars 


Strong, light, compact, Copper- 
alioyed, aluminum frame, cast in one 
piece. Fine sole-leather case with 
each pair. 


Type used by U. S. Signal Corp. 


So powerful they bring the object within apparently 
one-eighth of the actual distance. Invaluable for hunters, 
yachtsmen, tourists, foresters, range-finders, mounted 
police, cattlemen, army officers. 


‘‘The Telephone of Sight’’ 


WEISS ALPINE BINOCULARS have the following features of 
superiority: Larger Field of View; Greater Illumin ation, a great 
advantage in hunting in timber or in looking into brush at dusk or 
dawn; Greater Magnifying Power in proportion to size; Increased 
Stereoscopic Effect, adding to the relief of far- distant objects; 


Portability. 
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good, tight, warm tent—one that you can 
bank on year after year. 
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manufacturers’ prices. 
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Twenty gauge pattern 3% oz. No. 8 shot 
at 35 yards 


OVERLOADED 
SHOTGUNS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 450) 


is no doubt that there is an advantage 
in being able to spray the air with shot, 
but trapshooting is not field shooting, the 
conditions are all different and no one 
realized this more thoroughly than the 
redoubtable Captain. He was recognized 
as one of the greatest field shots of his 
day and had killed, thousands of birds for 
market in those days of unrestricted 
shooting. Here is what he had to say 
about loading for the field: 

“In loading a gun of ten gauge for 
grouse I put into my cartridges four and 
a half or five drams of powder and an 
ounce of No. 9 shot, in the early part of 
the season. Later on I use No. 8 shot, 
and still later No. 7. In November and 
December, for the shooting of grouse and 
duck, I charge with No. 6. Some use 
larger shot for ducks, but a charge of 
No. 6 from a good gun, well held, will 
stop a duck as far off as seventy yards 
sometimes. With a strong charge of 
powder and shot of moderate size there is 
greater penetration, and a better chance 
of hitting besides. When I go out ex- 
pressly for brant and geese, I load my 
cartridges with No. 2; but when out for 
general shooting, I have killed many 
brant and some geese with No. 6. For 
quail-shooting I use No. 8 or No. 9; for 
plover, No. 8; for snipe, No. 10.” 

Today at the traps the favorite load 
is 1% oz. of shot. It is entirely too 
heavy for a 12 gauge gun, although a 
powerful man whose muscles are well 
trained may be able to stand up under a 
couple of hundred shots in an afternoon, 
the average individual is unable to do 
so. He may be game for one or two 
afternoons, but the chances are that his 
experience at the traps will leave him 
with a bruised shoulder and a disturbed 
nervous system. We haven’t the re- 
motest desire to get into an argument 
with any of the aforesaid old veterans 
who stick to the big loads at shoot after 
shoot. We are perfectly willing to con- 
cede that they have proven the back- 
bone and the main support of the sport 
for many years, but we do believe that 
if trapshooting is to attain greater popu- 
larity, more consideration will have to be 
shown to the other fellow, the man of 
less powerful physique and more sensi- 
tive nervous system. He never has and 
never will be able to stand up under the 
nerve-racking loads now in use. 
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THE MUCH PRIZED 
CHANNEL BASS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 438) 


HE channel bass is a generous feed- 
er and can be taken with a variety 
of baits. Shedder crabs are always 

good, while at times menhaden bait holds 
a special charm. Squid, when properly 
cleaned, is a very reliable and economical 
bait, and is much used as well as the 
large sea clams. No matter what bait 
may be used, the portion should be gen- 
erous in size and frequently examined to 
see that sea spiders and other pests have 
not destroyed its appearance. In using 
pieces of menhaden it is always well to 
wrap the bait to the hook with linen 
tiread three or four times around hook 
and bait, drawing the thread fairly tight; 
this aids in keeping the bait on the hook, 
as the flesh of the menhaden is very soft 
ané oily. When the spot is chosen for 
the endeavor, which should be in a deep 
eut or basin along the beach, and the 
bait placed just where the water is leap- 
ing and tumbling after the break over 
the bar, for at such a place the quarry 
is most apt to be met with, then patience, 
that prime necessity of the surf fisher- 
man, must be exercised. It may be min- 
utes, hours or even days before final re- 
ward comes, but when it does there is 
no mistaking the token. Rarely does the 
channel bass take the bait with a snap 
and a rush like the striped bass or blue- 
fish. Like a coquette bartdying with 
hearts this prize fish is coy of baits, and 
his first approach is apparently an inves- 
tigation as to whether it is entirely to his 
liking. Once the touch travels down the 
line to the rod-hand it is never mistaken 
for another signal. Gently the bait is 
picked up, moved a few inches, then al- 
lowed to lie quiet for a few seconds as 
if the fish was determining or consider- 
ing the advisability of continuing the in- 
vestigation; then a drawing motion is 
felt along the line followed frequently by 
a sort of pecking at the desirable morsel. 
The man of experience knows that to 
strike at this period would be futile and 
nervously awaits further action. The 
fish apparently satisfied that all is well 
starts to swim away with the bait, then 
the rod is brought sharply up and the 
ook firmly set in the tough leathery jaw. 

This is the moment of supreme anxiety, 
as well as joy, to the man with the rod. 
The first thought is: “How well is he 
hooked?” The next: “Have I line 
enough?” ‘The bronze torpedo goes flash- 
ing through the waves and the humming 
reel pays off line with lightning-like 
speed. Away goes the alarmed fish; two, 
three, at last five hundred feet of the line 
is out, and the bronze back gleaming 
through the smother of green water like 
burnished copper still is going, but the 
man at the rod knows that with each foot 
of line now taken the weight is intensified 
on the fish and so bides the time when 
there will come a perfect balance away out 
there between the powers of the fish and 
the spring of the rod. At last he has the 
satisfaction of seeing his game turn ab- 
ruptly to right or left and begin swim- 
ming parallel with the beach. There 
may be no more than perhaps fifty feet 
of line left on the reel but the chances 
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firs* rush is the most vicious he will 
make, besides he is at a perfect balance 
with the weight of dragging line and 
backbone of the springy rod. Six hun- 
dred feet is not so great a distance when 
viewed from certain angles, but the 
man who had his first experience with 
that amount of line going out from under 
his burning thumb at the impulse of a 
threshing, gliding channel bass, may well 
be excused for estimating the distance 
at something over a milo. The battle 
may continue under different conditions 
for upwards of an hour, the fish in turn 
diving and sulking at the bottom, then 
swimming at the surface, threshing at 
the restraining line with his tail and re- 
sorting to all expedients known to fish- 
cunning to extricate the hook from its 
hold in the jaw. Many times during the 
figit the game will permit itself to be 
reeied quite near the shore when the pug- 
nacious spirit will assert its rank and 
agein go plunging to. the first distance 
taken. When tired nature can no longer 
maintain the stress of the all-compelling 
rod, the quarry is beached at last. The 
human conqueror, with mingled emo- 
tions, may well gloat. over as beautiful 
and worthy a captive as will ever fall to 
the efforts of his rod and reel. 


MEMOIRS OF A BASS 
FISHERMAN ; 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 437) 


more, in my experience at least, they are 
not so successful. When we can have 
beauty and utility combined, why not? 
Why not have an eye out for the aesthet- 
ic side as well as for the fishful? (An 
old professor of rhetoric used to say that 
it is unforgivable to close a paragraph 
with a question, therefore I won’t.) 

The one fact the would-be successful 
bass fisherman should bear in mind is 
that the biting habits of Bronze-back 
vary with the water inhabited. I know 
of no fish that can be found in a greater 
variety of water, from swift, down- 
tumbling streams, to sluggish, herbose, 
bayous devoid of current and life. It is 
unnecessary to add that the fish of the 
former environment is more active and 
combative. Fishing for one fish is alto- 
gether a different proposition from fish- 
ing for the other. The bayou fish is apt 
to prefer live bait well down on the bot- 
tom, and must be given ample time io 
swallow the offering, otherwise he will 
not be hooked. I was watching a certain 
gentleman bait fishing for bass on one 
of the many bayous opening off the 
Mississippi River not long ago and at 
the first intimation of a nibble he would 
give his rod a tremendous jerk—I pre- 
sume he called it a strike—sufficient to 
break the neck of a bass, always sup- 
posing the fish has such a thing, but the 
fisherman got no fish. I tried to tell him 
he should give those leisurely old bronze 
plutocrats plenty of time to gormandize 
the frog, but he would not listen. His 
method might have been all right had he 
been using flies along the marge of some 
of the northern rivers hurrying to reach 
the Father of Waters. 
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Infallible 


Drove Them Through 


“Look here, Jim! See how this 
rabbit was hit. The 6’s struck 
him in the hams and back and 
drove clear through the length 
of the body and out of the neck. 
This shows you why you make 
such good clean kills on those 
long range shots.  Infallible 
drove them through - - - ” 

“Your old loads never used to drive 
the shot more than half-way through. 
That’s why you had so much trouble 
losing cripples.” 

“Here’s another point. Hal Johnson 
told me that those Infallible shells 
we were using today were three 
years old but that age makes no dif- 
ference in the shooting qualities of 
Infallible. Believe me, Old Pard, he 
knew. what he was talking about. I 
wish I-had taken his advice long ago, 
as Infallible surely does get results.” 
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Big Game 
Hunters 


Before making that trip to the 


far northwest for Moose, Caribou, 
sheep. Mountain Goats or Bear. 
consider whom you will have mount 
*your invaluable trophies. 

Our -atalog showing prize specimens. 


re-created true to life will impress 
you With what a lifetime devoted to 


taxidermy can attain. 
FREE 


FIELD GUIDE & 
BIG GAME BOOK 
tains records of North American Big 
= Its 32 pages, richly illustrated. 
will charm and convince you. iw: 
beautiful Game Heads and Rugs for sale 
to decorate realistically: your home, den 
or office. Write us today. 


JONAS BROS., ino runniexs 


1019 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. 









Then sleep like a log 
on a real steel spring 





Bed is large for two, guaranteed sagless, as 
comfortable as any house bed. It insures 
real rest after a strenuous day. Tent of 
army shelter duck, ventilated with screen 
windows, is thoroughly water-proof. 

Only outfit so compact that a small bundle 
on the running board contains bed, tent and 
all bedding, yet does not block doors. Only 
outfit which sets up either from or inde- 
pendent of car. You can leave your camp 
intact while using the car. Write us for 
dealer’s name and see the Stoll for yourself. 
Established Dealers: Write for our unbeat- 
able proposition. 


The Stoll Manufzcturing Co. 
3255 Larimer St. etna Dies 


















DARROW’S STEEL BOATS 
Seventeen styles, eighty sizes, up to twenty-four 
feet in length, including light, medium and heavy 
duty Motorboats, Outboard Motor Specials, Row- 


boats, Duckboats, Canoes and our WORLD 


FAMOUS SECTIONAL BOATS. Write for Cat- 
alogue and prices, 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 
611 Erie Street 


ALBION, MICH. 
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HE Upper Mississippi has been 
called the bass’ fisherman’s para- 
dise, and it-certainly does deserve 
| the appellation, which, if true, exhausts 


superlatives with which to describe the . 


headwaters of the streams entering the 
Mississippi. I could sit down now and 
draw up a list of streams, running from 
A to Izzard, which in my estimation 
makes that widening of the Father of 
Waters at Wabasha, Minn., known as 
Lake Pepin, look mean in comparison. 
Of course there is good fishing all along 
the river there, but it does not compare 
with the headwaters of several conflu- 
ents I could mention. I like to cast 
over lakes, for I like to fish for bass any- 
where, any way, any time, but for pure, 
unalloyed quintessence of sport with rod 
and reel forever commend me to the 
active bass of the upper St. Croix River. 
If the readers of this journal want a 
week of heavenly sport let them start in 
with canoe at Gordon and float down the 
St. Croix to, oh say, St. Croix Falls. 
That will give them the delightful 
Crooked River .Rapids as pie after the 
feast of fishing. Take my word for it, 
it is a great trip. I’ll tell you what I 
will do, take the trip, keeping account 
of all expenses, and if at its end you 
ars in the least dissatisfied, send the bill 
to me and I will send it to the Kaiser. 


GUNNING DAYS ON 
TURKEY CREEK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 424) 


clad in corduroy, with a wide brimmed 
hat and long, drooping tobacco-stained 
mustache. Andy offered him a cigar, 
and I tendered my pocket flask, both of 
which were accepted. As he handed back 
my flask he wiped his mouth with the 
back of his hand, and said: “Thet’s good 
licker. Whar are you fellers from?” 
We told him New Jersey. “Wal,” he 
said, “you’re a long ways from home, 
and I don’t want to be hard on ye, but 
I reckon ye got quail enough anyhow. 
So long.” And swinging the grey around 
he cantered back the way he had come. 
Andy and I looked at each other. Surely 
we had enough quail. The shooting had 
been so phenomenal that we had been 
carried away by the exciting sport, and 
had not realized how the bag was grow- 
ing. If we killed any more, what would 
we do with them? So we ate our lunch, 
then crossed the creek and headed back 
on Uncle Billy’s side. We still flushed 
plenty of quail but shot no more, and 
separating, tried to see if we could start 
some chickens. Presently I came to 
where the spring overflow had spread 
out over quite an expanse and left be- 
hind a large amount of drift trash. This 
had not been mowed for hay by the 
ranchers. As I started to walk through 
it, away went a rabbit. A few steps 
more and away went another; then 
another and another. The grass was 
alive with them. They were as thick 
as meadow mice. I shot one to see if 
they were the same as our eastern rab- 
bits, and could see no difference. The 
number of them was astonishing. They 
were very tame and would make just a 
few hops then sauat and look at us. In 
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crossing this strip of perhaps two hun- 
dred yards, I must have started a dozen 
of them. I believe I could have killed 
fifty in a short time had I so desired. I 
question if they had ever been shot at. 
Late in the afternoon we reached Uncle 


' Billy where he sat at his ease in the sun 


beside the hay stack. “Well!” he said, 
“you fellers have surely had some fun. 
Sounded like a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. How many did you get?” We told 
him we did not know. We then emptied 
our pockets and smoothing out the feath- 
ers of the little beauties, laid them in 
rows on the grass, and when we counted 
them we found we had fifty-nine. I pre- 
sume if we had been shooting number 
eight shot, we could easily have killed 
a hundred in the day’s shooting. I ques- 
tion if dogs would have been of any 
advantage on that day, on account of 
the enormous number of the birds. 


S we sat resting and watching the 

sun slowly but surely sink in the 
west, Uncle Billy said: “See here 
what’s coming!” And from the prairie to 


‘the west came a large bird, which, alight- 


ing on the top of a nearby hay stack, 
proved to be a prairie chicken. Straight 
and silent as a ramrod he stood for a long 
time. Said Uncle Billy: “I bet he is a 
scout.” Fully ten minutes he stood there, 
while we never moved a muscle, then he 
took wing and flying across the creek made 
his way to a large corn field on the up- 
land opposite to us, where he alighted. 
Searcely had he done so when Andy ex- 
citedly cried: “Look there!” And from 
the direction the lone chicken had come 
from, came a great “pack” of fully two 
hundred of them. They followed the scout 
and dropped in the same cornfield. Andy 
and I had taken off our rubber boots to 
cool and rest our feet, but they were 
now quickly pulled on. Leaving Uncle 
Billy to carry the quail and three teal 
to the bridge I borrowed a handful of 
his shells. Then Andy and I picked up 
our guns and made our way across the 
creek in the direction the chickens had 
gone. From the creek edge to the corn 
field lay a newly sown wheat field, the 
young spindling grain about two inches 
high. You would think a meadow mouse 
could be seen fifty yards away, but as we 
passed across this bare field, from under 
my descending foot, up sprang a chicken 
in my very face, and away for the corn 
field, though badly rattled. The trusty 
gun came instinctively to my shoulder 
and at its report the bird fell dead. 
“Andy,” I said, “they are surely fine 
shooting.” How that big bird, as large 
as a Leghorn pullet, could lie unseen by 
either of us on that bare field is one of 
the wonders of nature. As we entered 
the corn field about fifty yards apart, a 
pair of chickens flushed before Andy; 
one straight away the other crossing be- 
fore me. Now Andy was usually rather 
slow, but quick as a wink he cut down 
the straight-away, then just as my finger 
pressed the trigger on the crossing bird, 
“bang” went his second barrel and the 
bird dropped like a stone, but too late 
for me to hold my fire. “Say, Neil,” he 
said, “they are fine shooting ain’t they?” 
As silently as possible we stole down the 
rows with the sun at our backs. The 
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great birds would spring like rockets 
from the corn. To us old black-duck 
shooters, this was a familiar style of 
shooting. They would rise at about 
thirty yards, and by holding quickly well 
above them, we cut them down one by 
one until we had eleven of the royal birds 
without a miss. Then we could start no 
more and turned our steps toward the 
bridge rendezvous. As we passed down 
the gentle incline across the grain field, 
the setting sun made the whole westerly 
sky a changing glory of wondrous color. 
As we neared the bridge, Andy said: 
“Neil, when we tell the boys at home 
what we have seen today and the shoot- 
ing we have had, they will never believe 
it, but fortunately for us we have Uncle 
Billy for a witness.” 

When we reached the bridge Aleck 
was not in evidence. We were very 
thirsty so walked up the road a hundred 
paces or so to a settler’s shack and asked 
for a drink of water. The woman who 
came to the door said for us ta go to the 
well and help ourselves. We did so and 
found a well peculiar to us. It was a 
bored one with wooden casing about six 
inches across. The bucket was of sheet 
iron about two feet long with a trip bot- 
tom. We lowered this bucket down the 
well with a windlass, and when we 
brought it up the water looked like the 
rinsings of a milk pail, but it was wet. 

Just as the sun disappeared we heard 
a wagon in the distance; then the harsh 
voice of Aleck singing a popular song 
of the day, “Shoo Fly, Don’t Bodder Me.” 
He was in a very hilarious mood and told 
us he had found a moonshiner’s outfit 
at King City, and to prove it produced 
a quart flask of corn whiskey fresh from 
the still, which he insisted on our sam- 
pling. To satisfy him, I took about a 
teaspoonful of it, but when that liquid 
fire went down my throat it made me 
gasp for breath. How any man, unless he 
_ be copper liner, could drink that fiery 
stuff regularly and live is beyond me. 


S we wended our way homeward the 

“Queen of Night” arose in all her 

glory. Under her silvery rays the 
prairie was bathed in a wonderful light, 
a veritable land of enchantment, beauti- 
ful to behold. As we drove along, drink- 
ing in the effect of the wonderful moon- 
light, Alex stopped his horses and said 
to me, who sat beside him: “Neil! she 
that jack shettin’ thar.” And there be- 
side the road sat a huge jack rabbit. He 
looked as large as a dog in the moonlight, 
and he twiddled his big ears back and 
forth in a very funny manner. Hastily 
I reached for my gun, then in my pockets 
for shells, but just as I closed the gun, 
he galloped away and was lost in the 
shadows of the prairie. 

At last we reached the town and were 
soon home again after spending a day, 
to be marked with a red letter‘and laid 
away in memory’s treasure box. 

Oh! blessed gift of memory, how pre- 
cious it is. My beloved companions of 
that perfect day have been laid to rest 
these many years, but as I write this 
down I can close my eyes and see all the 
events narrated as vividly as if they had 
happened yesterday. 

v 
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HERE’S A SMASHING GOOD CAMP AXE 


This double-bitted camp axe—nicely balanced, is just the right weight for 
speedy work in clearing a trail or cutting firewood. It is a great favorite 
with forest rangers, guides, etc. —Blades are finely polished and ground 
to a keen cutting edge. Guaranteed to be absolutely perfect in quality 
and temper and the handle to be strong and true. 
Blade, 7%” x 3%”; weight 2% Ibs.; handle 28” 

A leather blade guard adjusted for wearing at the helt completes the 
equipment. Axe retails for $2.00 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us $4.00 and we will enter your subscription to FOREST AND 
STREAM for a full twelve ‘months and in addition will also send you 
this double-bitted camp axe and leather blade guard. Address, 


FOREST and STREAM _ 2.457 40th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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$2,000.20 
GREENER 


GUNS 


“Some” price, but a .Greener 
gun is a gilt edged investment 
even at this figure. It repre- 
sents the highest development 
of the Sporting Firearm perfect- 
ly balanced, beautifully decor- 
ated—double barreled Ham- 
merless Ejector—Single Trigger. 
barrels bored to Greener stand- 
ard, the highest pattern and 
most regular grouping obtain- 
able. 


Every detail is keenly criticized 
by experts in gun construction 
—the result is a symphony in 
outline—an object d’art, the 
PERFECT GUN—a lifetime’s 
delight to the Sportsman and 
an heirloom of increasing worth 
to coming generations. 


It is_fitted in a real English 
Leather case lined with rich 
piled Velvet, complete with 
heavily plated and ebony im- 
plements, delivered duty paid. 


Of course we make guns of 
other grades, and will send cat- 


alogue No. 43 and Fine Gun 
booklet on request. 


W. W. GREENER 


Gun and Riflemaker 
St. Mary’s Row 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
29 Pallmall - LONDON, S. W. 


(CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 
BOATS FOR OUTBOARD MOTORS 


MOTOR BOATS, 16 to 24 ft. 
long, with or without engine. 
For lakes, rivers, shallow water 
and weeds. 
The saving effected this year is greater 
than ever before. 

CATALOG FREE—ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON BROS. BCAT MFG. CO. 
1521 Ellis Ave., _ PESHTIGO, WIS, 
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BEACH FISHERMEN IN THE MAKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 427) 


six inch piece of line and to the remain- 
ing arm I fastened a 6-0 hook. “Now, 
boys, bait with squid and up and at ’em,” 
said I. “Let me show you how to get 
out to that hole.” Swis-s-s-h! out whirled 
the sinker and baited hook through the 
air. Out—out—out it sailed, dropping 
right on the edge of the hole. 

The youngsters, one after the other, 
then essayed the trick, rod held high, 
right arm bent up, the hand near the 
shoulder, the thumb pressed down upon 
the line on the reel, the left hand also 
held high, gripping the lower end of the 
butt. 

“Now,” said I, “just as you used to 
cast apples on a stick. Pull down with 
your left hand, at the same moment 
thrust and follow through with the right 
hand, lifting your thumb from the spool 
at the same time and your rod tip will 
describe an arc that should send your 
bait out to just where you want it.” 

“No, Tom, too much to the side; up 
straight over the right shoulder—don’t 
be a “side-swiper” whatever you do.” 
The boys got the hang of it after a while 
and got out in fine style. “Wow,” said 
Tom, after a few minutes, “I’ve got 
something. O—Oh say—guess I’ve struck 
a submarine.” “Don’t horse it in then,” 
said I, “let him run, if it is a weakfish 
his mouth is tender. Oh! That’s a fine 
rap on the knuckles; keep your fingers 
out of the way of your reel handle when 
he rushes. Now he is tiring, take up 
the line—faster, he’s running toward you 
—now quickly as he comes through the 
big breaker. There! you have him, a 
fine, big, tide-running weakfish. Great, 
now we have our supper assured any- 
way.” 

Several more weakfish were taken on 
that tide, also two or three large fluke 
and I had such a savage strike from 
some huge creature that my gut leader 
was cut through as if by a knife. 
“Humph,” said I, “blue fish, I guess; 
wait, I’ll change the rig.” This time, 
instead of a gut leader I put on a tinned- 
wire one but Mr. Blue did not return and 
soon all biting slowed up. 

All of a sudden I had a gentle strike— 
again a queer pull and I struck back; a 
very funny acting fish, thought I, could 
hardly. budge it; must be fast into a 
piece of wreck—no, there he starts out 
again. Again I tried to bring him in. 
Guess I must have been at the pesky 
thing fifteen minutes before I brought 
in, to the merriment of the boys, a big 
horseshoe crab. No wonder he was hard 
to land—I’ll bet the man who invented 
the “tank” took him for a model. He 
manouvered just like one, flop, push, flop, 
push, he went along and every time I’d 
pull he’d dig his pushers and the front 
edge of his shell into the sand and there 
he’d stick. I cut him loose and off he 
trundled into the water. 

“Better quit now, boys,” said I after 
a while, “it’s getting late and supper 
must be started. Tom, you be woodman, 
get good, dry, hard wood, not too dried 
out and punky though. Ben, take the 
empty bucket and hike up to the station 
for more water. Bill, clean that weak- 


fish. I’m going to plank him on the 
board for our supper.” 


Y the time Ben had returned, we had 
accomplished quite a bit. A rack, on 
which to hang the water buckets had 

been put up, bedding of dry sea grass 
had been put into the tents and supper 
was ready for the ravenous youngsters. 
How good that planked weakfish did taste 
and right manfully did they dispose of 
th> tremendous feed. 

“No sand in our grub tonight,” said I, 
‘no wind, thank goodness! If it does 
get windy we'll have to build a wind- 
break on the side of the fire towards the 
wind. You see there are lots of troubles 
ia sand camping that you don’t find in 
the woods. Now while Bill and I clean 
dishes you boys unroll the blankets and 
fix up for the night; we want to turn in 
early, at least you boys do. I’m going to 
stay up for a little night fishing. I may 
get a striper or channel bass. Never 
can tell what may come along—that’s 
what I love about sea fishing; its endless 
variety and never-the-sameness.” 

As we dried the last tin dish the boys’ 
eyelids were hanging as heavy as their 
sinkers, so I drove them under their 
blankets, too sleepy to protest. They 
had had a strenuous day. So had I, but 
now was the best time of all, the beauti- 
ful falling of evening at the ocean’s edge. 

Not a sound but that made by the 
waves, not a light but that of the moon 
and stars and the glimmer of some ship’s 
light on the horizon. I cast, but where, 
I did not know—at night I never know 
if I have cast twenty feet or a hundred, 
but I cast far enough to get a return at 
any rate. 

My. squid lay out on the bottom some- 
where and soon, out there in the dark, 
something picked it up and with a sav- 
age rush nearly yanked my rod from my 
hands. Out, out, toward the deep water, 
some mighty thing tore with my bait. I 
didn’t dare hold it too hard; I couldn’t, I 
simply had to let it go. My line got 
down to but a very few turns before I 
could take in a foot and then for nearly 
an hour or so, it seemed, we had it. I 
would gain a few yards only to lose it— 
back and forth, up and down the beach 
in the dark we fought. Finally I sensed 
a change—I was winning—lI took in more 
line, Jost a little, took in more, then some 
more and finally whatever was at the 
business-end of my line was brought 
through the breakers onto the beach. 
Hastily I rushed down and snapped on 
my flashlight. 

Great Scott! after five years trying, 
my big fish at last! I dragged him up 
and covered him with seaweed—then I 
turned in. 

Such sleep we had that night on the 
soft, springy sea grass, the salty sea air 
in our lungs and Old Ocean’s music in 
our ears. Not a mosquito disturbed our 
dreams, as our nets were closely drawn. 


E first rays of the sun, as it climbed 
up over the ocean’s edge, awakened 
the youngsters who piled out in a 
hurry to see what I might have landed 
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during my night’s fishing. Quietly they 
stole about in the cool morning air— 
“Hey, what’s this, I wonder,” said one, 
pointing to the pile of sea-weed held down 
by a board. “Wait a bit, boys, and Ill 
be with you in a minute or two,” I called, 
as I was awake by that time. 

I crawled out and threw the sea-weed 
aside and there, in all its coppery beauty 
was my prize—a channel bass of about 
40 pounds. Red and glistening from 
the damp sea-weed he lay, with the mark 
of royalty, a black spot the size of a silver 
dollar at the base of his tail. When his 
highness had been sufficiently admired 
I photographed him and thef cut off two 
steaks that I slipped into the pan for 
breakfast. These fish, while occasionally 
coarse, are, to my mind, exceedingly fine 
—the steaks especially are good broiled 
over the coals. 

After a dip into the briny we put 
away a breakfast that would have amazed 
anyone but a seasoned camper and dur- 
ing the cleaning up discussed the possi- 
bilities of the day. 

Tom and I decided to fish the morn- 
ing’s tide that was making in. The 
others thought that they would rather 
explore a bit, so, equipped with camera 
and canteen, they disappeared into the 
scrub. 

Tom and I heaved our baited hooks into 
the briny; the tide was near the flood. 
We lay on our backs upon the warm 
sand, full of breakfast and at peace with 
all the world. 

It proved to be a wonderful day, not 
too warm as yet, with light fleecy clouds, 
through which the sun shone intermit- 
tently, casting fantastic shadows on the 
water and on the beach. Tom relaxed 
more and more and was soon off into a 


snooze; a flock of “teeter” snipe settled | 


at my very feet, a rabbit stole out from 
the dunes and looked us over. 

“Hey, Tom, wake up; look at the fish 
breaking,” I yelled. As far as the eye 
could reach the ocean was broken up by 
the splashes of an immense school of 
blues that was heading in. 

Oh, if they would only come near 
enough—“Whe-e-e” suddenly went my 
reel—so did Tom’s—and in a second we 
were fast into a couple of as ruthless 
pirates of the deep as ever tore to bits 
a school of moss-bunkers. 

As we were properly rigged this time, 
with wire leaders, we took enough of 
these exceedingly game fish to satisfy 
us for the time being. 

Tom was wild—hadn’t ever taken any- 
thing better than pickerel or small sized 
bass, and he could hardly be restrained 
from hunting up his companions to tell 
them. The blues soon passed on up the 
coast and, with the exception of a soli- 
tary croaker and a couple of pesky “dog- 
gies” no more fish came. our way. 

We lazed back again too full of con- 
tent to de aught but “invite our souls”. 
What a picture for tired eyes; away in 
the distance, the gleaming sails of out- 
going vessels, the blue of the ocean be- 
neath and the blue of the sky overhead. 
More wild things came into view, a flock 
of noisy crows disputing vociferously 
over a bit of fish; a buzzard landed near 
and regarded us suspiciously. 

Small shore-birds noisily carried on 
their affairs in the bayberry bushes at 


Multiply Camping Joys with 
‘ 2Aforo-Kamp 
Take the whole family along to your favorite 
rH cal lake, the trout stream, or the mountains. | 
A veritable hotel on wheels always with you. The equipment consists of large waterproof 
tent with bobbinette windows, twe beds with sagless springs and restful mattresses—high and 
dry, a yard above ground—with ample accommodations for four people. Has electric lights, 


gasoline stove, ice box, folding table and shelf. Whole outfit trails behind any car at any speed 
over any road. Write for catalog. ; 


Auto-Kamp Equipment Co., 2008 Sheridan Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


SMITH GUNS 


“The Gun That Speaks For Itself’’ 
ARE CONVINCING GUNS 


Jack Hayes, of Waitsburg, Wash., won the Pacific Coast Handicap at 17 yards, being 
tied for first with 97 x 100, and winning the shoot-off with 25 straight. His last 70 were 
straight—Smith One Barrel. 

Harve Dixon, of Oronogo, Mo., won the Missouri State Championship, 294 x 300, and 
was high in the A. T. A. Classification Trophy Event with 438 x 450.—Smith Double 


Smith Guns Tell Their Own Story 


THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
31-51 HUBBARD STREET FULTON, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, 739 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Representatives 


THE SPORTING GOODS AGENCIES, 33 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 
Representatives for Eastern Canada 


Can You Throw a Single or Double 
Diamond Hitch? 


xem HORSE PACKING 


“ Saw Buck Saddle 
‘* Saw Buck Sling 


“* Cross Tree Hitch oo you ane > pack a nares for 7 —— — you 
‘ ow to make sling nets and many other things that are 
‘ Squaw Hitch necessary where a horse is used for the trail or trek, 
“ Lifting Hitch besides showing how to throw the different hitches used 


by the men who know. 
“ Stirrup Hitch 
? 200 pages, 175 diagrams and illustrations; flexible cloth 
Hitch binding; price $1.00. 


By CHARLES JOHNSON POST 


FREE: “en er 
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Don’t waste precious hours cooking 


TAKE a box of Heinz Varieties to take 
care of the ‘‘eats’’ and spend the glorious 
daylight catching fish and acquiring an 
appetite. 

Why make bread or boil potatoes when 
Heinz Spaghetti is so good? 

Why cook vegetables when Heinz Baked 
Beans are so delicious? 

These are hearty foods, and their prepa- 
ration doesn’t keep a man waiting. 
Doesn’t it make you hungry? 
Heinz Baked Beans Heinz Spaghetti Heinz Cream Soups 

Heinz Pickles Heinz Peanut Butter Heinz Preserves 


Heinz India Relish Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
Heinz Vinegars Heinz Mustard 


Send for IL Varieties 


list of the 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Just run over this list. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada Sold by all grocers 


are packed in Canada 


BADGER CANOES 


ROWBOATS and 


WITH BUCKTAIL 
Circular of other Lures and Pork 


Rind Strips AL. FOSS - 


1712 COLUMBUS RD. * CLEVELAND: 


pu Yes 


Since 1839, 81 years, the Milams have 
been the celebrated ‘“KEN- 
TUCKY” Reel in the same location, and 
all the knowledge gained by these years 
of experience is put into their reels today. 

Let us send you our booklet 
B. C. MILAM & SON 
Main Street Frankfort, Ky. 


OUTBOARD 
MOTOR BOATS 


BADGER MOTOR BOAT CO., Inc. 
RACINE, 


h and Lake Ave. wIs. 
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our backs, while every wave left sand 
crabs and sand bugs stranded. They 
would be seen on the wet sand for an in- 
stant, a couple of kicks and a wiggle and 
they would bury themselves completely. 

Tom tried to catch a few, as they 
make good bait for kingfish, but few re- 
warded his efforts so, with sore finger 
tips he quit rather early in. the game. 
Lazying thus, the morning passed quick- 
ly and by lunch time two hot, tired, but 
happy youngsters returned from their 
tramp full of their adventures. 

They had walked nearly to the next 
station by way of the trail along the bay 
side, taken some very fine views, had a 
swim about every half mile and had seen 
growing holly and all manner of strange 
vegetation, even to a patch of cactus. 
They had encountered rabbits, two or 
three varieties of harmless snakes, the 
ever present but seldom seen bobtailed 
cat, whose ancestors were probably 
washed ashore from some wrecked ship 
of long ago, was even glimpsed sneaking 
through the scrub. 


FTER lunch Tom and I decided that 
we would swim out to the bar for 
clams while the other two fussed 

around camp—they were somewhat tired 
after their long tramp; footing it through 
sand is tiresome, just like loose snow, 
and a few miles of hiking through it 
makes one realize that there are a few 
muscles in one’s legs that evidently have 
not been used for some time. 

We donned our bathing suits and swam 
out across the channel to the bar. The 
water was very quiet, almost like a lake, 
and the clams were easily located with 
our toes. Filling the basket we had 
towed out we returned to shore. 

We didn’t fool around much in our 
bathing suits, that’s sure; Tom’s shoul- 
ders were turning to a vivid pink and 
while this, in contrast to his bright blue 
bathing suit and red head, might be very 
artistic, I did not wish him to suffer with 
tos deep a sunburn. 

My old hide didn’t mind the sun, but 
even my skin was not proof against the 
green headed flies that by now had spot- 
ted us. These flies are certainly a pest. 
They take out a triangular piece of flesh 
at each nip and in a few minutes one 
will be streaming with blood. They are 
fairly easy to kill, however, as they do 
not scare worth a cent—they stick till 
swatted. 

The large clams we buried in the cool, 
damp sand as bait for croakers in the 
evening—they are a clam loving fish and 
even taste like clam fritters when served 
up. The smaller clams I cut up into bits 
for a chowder and hung up out of 
harm’s way as that was to be the big 
noise at supper time. The afternoon was 
hot and breathless, so while Bill and 
Ben snoozed, Tom and I strolled up the 
beach to pay the ‘Cap’n” of the Guards 
a visit. 

The Captain and some of the Coast 
Guard were taking it easy on the steps 
of the station—it was deliciously cool 
there in thé breeze in contrast to the 
beach and we sat back in huge enjoy- 
ment. The Captain and the boys at the 
station are old friends of mine and good 
fellows they are all the way through. 


| 
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“Oh look at the crabs,” said Tom as 
one of the boys came in with a big basket 
of those delicious critters on his arm. 
Right then and there an exchange was 
made to the entire satisfaction of all 
parties concerned and “fried soft-shell 
crabs” was written on the menu. 

We stayed till along toward evening 
and, after making arrangements with one 
of the boys who had a car to take our 
stuff up to the railroad station in the 
morning, we leisurely strolled baek, by 
a short cut through the dunes, to camp. 

The boys were nowhere in sight, but 
evidence of some forethought on their 
part was discernible. A good stack of 
wood had been piled up for a night fire 
and a pile of cut lengths was all ready 
for the cook. 

Much pleased, I began supper prepara- 
tions—I soon had the chowder steaming 
merrily, the soft-shell crabs and a ‘fillet 
of fluke” sputtering, while creamed spuds 
and coffee added their appetizing odors to 
the atmosphere. I was somewhat worried 
lest the boys would tarry too long at 
whatever was occupying them but they 
hove into sight in a little while around 
the bend and were evidently fagged out. 

Upon seeing me bent over the fire, how- 
ever, they took on speed and were, in a 
very few minutes, swarming over that 
feed like half starved wolves. I don’t 
believe anyone said a word till the last 


FTER dinner, and clean up, we dug 

up our clams and went down the 
beach a ways to a new hole; the 
boys were too tired to care very much 
whether they fished or not—oh, yes, they 
were good sports and did try to keep 
awake, but their tramping had tired 
them; they were very full of supper and 
the fast descending gloom of evening, the 
soothing roar of the breakers and the 
purr of the receding waves upon the 
pebbles shortly proved too much for them. 

Their rods soon dropped from their 
hands; they leaned against each other 
more and more and nodded in slumber. 

I sat in huge content, puffing away on 
my cherished old briar (ye gods, will they 
ever dare to. take that away) musing on 
this and that and happy to the brim. 
Rousing myself at last, I knocked my 
pipe against my heel, stuck my rod into 
the sand, lugged the boys to their tents 
and threw them in like so many duffle 
bags. A protesting grunt or two and 
they were deep in sleep. 

I was soon back at my fishing, but this 
night proved uneventful—I caught a few 
croakers, a couple of skates and an occa- 
sional weak fish, but they were small 
and I was tired, too, so I soon gave it 
up. I was glad that I had taken that 
channel bass, though, the night before. 

After another pipe and a drink of 
water I dove into my own tent feeling 
that the trip had been a huge success. 
T he youngsters had had a wonderful and 
nealthy outing anyway and that was 
enough; besides I had taken my channel 
bass and I was satisfied. I drew my 
blanket up and slowly the stars, dimly 
seen through my mosquito bar, grew 
fainter, more and more distant became 
ihe roar of the breakers and in a minute 
ot two I was again taking giant bass— 
in my dreams. 
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New Ginger Ale With New Flavor 


NOTHER typical Beech-Nut flavor has arrived, 
to appeal to out-door appetites. 


The delicate flavor of blended gingers and mellow 
fruit juices, in sparkling spring water. Just the right 
tingle—no harshness. Try it. 


Each bottle enough for two. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
**Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


We never sacrifice quality to 
make a low price, neither do we 
-_ use quality as an excuse for 

price. If any old kind of 
Tackle will satisfy you, don’t 
come here; you can pick that 
kind up anywhere for a_ song. 
But if you really want Tackle 









Moderate in price. 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 





























LET’S ALL GO FISHING! 


Pack up your troubles, and leave at home, But be 





sure and pack some of Palmer’s Floating Grasshoppers 
Boys, they are the 
Bass. 


and millers in your old kit bag. 
stuff to fool the wise oid Trout and 

























that is worth while, come here 
and you will find it. 















Try them, Hoppers, 50 cents each, $3. 60 per doz, 
Millers, 40 cents each, $2.60 per dozen. 
M. M. a Selo. Manufacturer 
119 West Washington St. Pasadena, Calif, 


Send 4 Cents Postage for Catalog 106 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 


112 Fulton Stréet New York City 
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REAL home cooked meal in the great 
outdoors, cooked on a stove that op- 
erates just like your stove at home, yet 

more compact than a suitcase and takes up 
less room. 


The AUTO KAMP KOOK KIT is the best 
little vacation pal you ever had. Always 
ready, always on the jeb. It burns gasoline, 
regulates like a big stove. Heats the tent 
quickly on a cold day. No more mussing or 
fussing with smoky camp fires. No more 
hunting for dry wood. Eat when and where 
you want to—and a REAL home-cooked meal. 


Prices, $7.50 to $40.00 


If your dealer does not yet carry 
them write for illustrated folder 


Prentiss Wabers Steve Co. 


Motor Boats and Boat Motors 


DESIGN — CONSTRUCTION — OPERATION — REPAIR’ 


Written by a corps of experts, edited by 
VICTOR W. PAGE, M. E. 


Member of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
Author of “The Modern Gasoline Automobile,” etc. 


524 Pages (6x9) 372 specially made engravings and Complete Working 
, Drawings for Boat Builders 


INCLUDES 


Full Instructions for Building Five Boats Ranging from_a General Utility 
16-Foot Model to a 25-Foot Raised Cabin Cruiser from Tested Designs, by 


A, CLARK LEITCH, Naval Architect and Boat Building Expert 


Price $4.00 


This is an indispensable book for every present or perspective owner, user, repairman or 
operator of motor boats and marihe engines. A non-technical treatise for practical 
men. Includes a special chapter on seaplanes and flying boats. 


ing, as it considers all details of modern hulls and marine motors, deals 
exhaustively with boat design and construction, design and installation 
of all types of marine engines and gives expert advice on boat and engine main- 
tenance and repair. Not only is boat construction fully treated but every needed 


a is a complete handbook for all interested in any phase of motor boat- 


_ dimension is given for building from complete, yet simple plans and construc- 


tion is considered step by step. Everything from the selection of the lumber 
and laying out the boat molds to the finish of the completed craft is outlined 
in detail. The boats described have been built by the author and the plans 
are right. Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of the price, 


FOREST AND STREAM 


(Book Dept.) 


9 East 40th Street, New York 
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of the trout fishing on the Batiscan 
river, where the fish were too plentiful 
and too easily lured for real sport. I re- 
turned to the boat before breakfast and 
was warmly welcomed, inasmuch as we 
were out of fresh meat, a ground-hog 
case; and of all the different kinds of 
fresh meat, wild or tame, a broiled young 
squirrel takes the palm and the blue rib- 
ben as well; and speaking by the card, 
although young in years, it holds the 
age in any company and on any occa- 
sion. So it is needless to say that both 
dinner .and supper were enjoyed with 
great gusto by the guests and crew. 


HE next summer the judge, a few 
anglers and I, boarded the “C. O.” 
at Cincinnati and steamed down the 

Ohio-to Cairo, and from there the gallant 
little yacht bravely plowed up the Father 
of Waters to the head ef navigation at 
St. Paul, after a voyage of fifteen hun- 
dred miles. We were well repaid, how- 
ever, not only in the fine fishing, but in 
the beautiful scenery of the upper Missis- 
sippi. As we always tied up for the 
night we had the early morning and late 
afternoon fishing from Lake Pepin to St. 
Paul. At Lake Pepin several fine mas- 
calonge, as well as some large pike and 
many black bass, both big-mouth and 
small-mouth, were taken. 

The mascalonge of Lake Pepin was at 
one time supposed to be a different spe- 
cies and was named immaculatus, owing 
to its pale color. There is but one spe- 
cies of mascalonge, whether inhabiting 
the St. Lawrence basin, the basin of the 
Great Lakes, the Mississippi or Ohio 
basins, or Lake Chautauqua in New 
York or Conneaut Lake in Pennsylvania, 
for, however much they may differ in 
coloration, there is no structural differ- 
ence. The very young, wherever found, 
are always more or less black-spotted, 
but as they grow older and larger the 
spots begin to fade or spread out, forming 
faint dusky markings of several patterns, 
and sometimes pale vertical bars or fin- 
ger marks; and still later, in very large 
specimens, these blotches, bars or other 
markings entirely disappear, the fish be- 
coming of an almost uniform grayish 
color. And these various differences in 
color and markings may be found in any 
one locality, whether it be in the Great 
Lakes, Northern Wisconsin, or the other 
places mentioned. There are some slight 
geographical variations both in form or 
coloration, but otherwise there is no more 
structural difference than in the pike, 
black bass or trout or of any widely dis- 
tributed species. 

Our party was about the first, I think, 
to enjoy the fine fly-fishing for the small- 
mouth bass about the rip-raps and re- 
cently built wing-dams of the upper Mis- 
sissippi from Lake Pepin to St. Paul, and 
which has since become so deservedly 
popular. Before returning down the 
Mississippi we made a trip up the St 
Croix to a trout preserve of which Mr. 
Rice, thien Mayor of St. Paul, was presi- 
dent, and to whose courtesy we were in- 
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debted for some excellent sport fishing 
for brook trout. 

On our way up the St. Croix we had | 
to contend with numerous floating pine 
logs, which were being taken from the 
lower end of the most remarkable log- 
jam ever known in that section. The 
entire length of the Dalles of the St. 
Croix river, for thirty miles, was occu- 
pied and filled with a mass of great pine 
logs, being thirty feet wide and thirty 
feet deep. We found several steamboats 
and numerous teams of horses engaged 
in trying to break the jam by pulling out 
‘ogs from the lower end. The logs were 
in an inextricable condition, lying at all 
angles, and many of them broken like so 
many colossal matches. 























N 1884 I supervised the publication of 
my “Camping and Cruising in Flori- 
da,” which went through several edi- 

tions until the stereotype plates, together 

with those of the “Book of the Black 

Bass” and “More About the Black Bass” 

were destroyed in a fire at Cincinnati. 

The following winter Judge Longworth 

and I went to Florida. At Cedar 

Key we chartered the sloop Jeanette of 

five tons, and cruised down the Gulf 


Coast, enjoying the varied fishing and cursi ’ : 
hunting of that section. We finally en- Fall ex sions you ll find this 


tered Caloosa Bay and anchored at Pun- shirt as necessary as 1 rod 
ta Rassa, the jumping-off place, and the or gun. Itisa 


last inhabited place on the Gulf Coast. 
There were but three or four houses Wira ricth rea her 


and a cattle wharf at Punta Rassa, from 
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which the cattle from the flat pine woods the ideal shirt for outdoor men. 

of southern Florida were shipped to Key Soft, comfortable, warm, wind 

West and Havana. The houses were proof and wears like iron. Built 

mounted on posts some twenty feet high, for action. 

as the flat point was subject to the an- UNION 

nual overflow of Caloosahatchee river. Ask your dealer to show you a Windbreaker. WARNING: 

A large building was occupied as a tele- : : 

graph office, the shore end of the Havana Hilker-Wiechers Mfg. Co. Shek Mes"tts Piet 
cable being at this point. The office of a7 Maud Bee, RACINE, WIS, MMaip below the csiter 





: : Without thé 
the U. S. Signal Service and the post ae Bis tsk 


office were also located in the building, 
and it was also the only hotel in that 
section, and boasted a billiard table for 
the amusement of the guests, mostly ang- 
lers and sportsmen. The yacht of U. S. 
Senator Matt Quay happened to be in 
port, and we were challenged for a game 
of billiards, that evening. The Senator 
had sent a case of champagne ashore, 
and for several hours the ivory spheres 
1olled merrily until midnight, when the 
judge and I went aboard the Jeannette 
after a very pleasant evening. 

At sunrise we weighed anchor and 
sailed up the river to Fort Myers, which 
at that time was famous as the best loca- 
tion for tarpon fishing. We soon had a 
surfeit of the sport, however, and after a 
few of its large and beautiful scales 
were secured as souvenirs the royal pro- 
portions of the silver king, being unfit 
for food were thrown to the sharks. Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison, and his partner, Mr. 
Gilliland, had erected fine winter homes 
near Fort Myers, and had also built a 
large laboratory for experimental work. 
We went up the Caloosahatchee several 
times in their steam launch. On these 
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By W. J. LOUDON 


Tells the story of this ever game fish—it tells 
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Luring the 
mighty Muskie 


To challenge the ever-changing fighting tactics—the superior 
strength—the frantic rushes of that mighty “king of the waters,” 
the Muskie, is the supreme test of all fresh water game-fishing. 


We t6eea 


It'is the test which requires—next to the desire for real thrilling 
sport—sturdy, well chosen, dependable tackle. 


SOUTH BEND 
QUALITY TACKLE 


Includes Muskie lures dependable in strength, 
in kind, and in sizes. 
The Muskie Buck-tail Casting Spoon is most successful for casting in and 
among weeds. The weedless fly portion is our fuzzy body buck-tail. Spoon 


is of proper size mounted on extra long shank which eliminates the_use of 
@ separate leader. 


The Muskie Buck-tail Trolling Spoon, a well proportioned sturdy lure. Spoon 
is 344 inches with large treble hook buck-tail attached. 


The Musk-Oreno—a wobbling t bait possessing diving, darting, minnow- 
like course when reeled. Not in motion it floats. Has a 5 inch removable 
piano wire leader. 12 colors. 


The Troll-Oreno, a special shaped long body'with super-strong hooks and 
trimmings. For trolling purposes, reer with motor boat. 11 colors. 


Send for our book “The Days of Real S sbows other Muskie tackle and our com- 
plete line of Quality Tackle hie A postal beings tte you FREE. 
oats, inctating 


the'femous Soak Bend Level Winding Ant 


SOUTH q BEND BAIT CO. 


- : South Bend. Ind 
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Here’s the Book You Want! 


This is the one book you need if you are going camping or like to read of camp life. 


Written by experts, “The Camper’s Own Book” treats the camping subject in a thorough and practical 


manner. 
NOTE THIS LIST OF CONTENTS: 
The Benefits of Recreation. The Camp-Fire. 
tions for. Hunting Outfits). Grub-Lists. Canoes and Canoeing. 
Black Bass and its Ways. About Fly Fishing for Brook Trout. 


Comfort in Camp. Outfits (Su 
What to Do If Lost. he 
The Rifle in the Woods. 


“Horse Sense’ In The Woods. 
Animal Packing. 
Pointers for Anglers. 


PAPER COVER 50 CENTS 
PRICE DELIVERED { cages oven & 


Forest & Stream, (52) 9 E. 40th St., New York City 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle. nc leaks or repairs; check as baggege, carry by 
hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. S and Poreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Moters. Catalog. 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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thriving village of some importance. It 
was the home of several wealthy eattle- 
men whose influence was everywhere ap- 
parent. It was somewhat surprising to 
find so much conventional style in a place 
so remote and isolated. On Sunday we 
attended service in the new church edi- 
fice, and it was hard to realize that we 
were in the wilds of Florida while gazing 
upward at the lofty Gothic ceiling, with 
its chamfered and oiled rafters, and at 
the font and lecturn, and the new cabinet 
organ, and at the fair organist in a Gains- 
borough hat and bangs. 

We sailed down river again to Punta 
Rassa, and over to Sanibel Island for 
some real fishing, for which it is re- 
nowned. The angler can here fairly re- 
vel in piscatorial abandon and cover him- 
self with piscine glory and fish scales. If 
ichthyic variety is the spice of the an- 
gler’s life, Sanibel and its sister keys are 
the Spice Islands. Sharks, rays and 
devil-fish, tarpon and jewfish, redfish, 
snappers and groupers, Spanish mackerel 
and kingfish mackerel, sea-trout, bonito 
and cavalli, lady-fish and sergeant-fish, 
sheepshead and drum, a host of smaller 
fry as spots, grunts and porgies, and the 
ever present and ubiquitous catfish, can 
be jerked and yanked and snaked, and 
pulled and hauled, until the unfortunate 
angler will lament that he was ever born 
—under the last but not least of the 
signs of the Zodiac. 


ROM Punta Rassa we sailed direct to 
Key West, where we bid Good-bye to 
the Jeanette and her crew, and took 

passage on the fine little steamship Oli- 
vette for Havana. At that time Cuba 
was under the Spanish regime. As it 
was during the Lenten season the city 
was rather dull, but we took especial de- 
light in visiting the fish market daily, 
inasmuch as the display was particularly 
good during Lent. It has been my inva- 
riable custom, in any city, at home or 
abroad, to visit the fish market. And 
of all the fish markets of my little world, 
I think that of Havana the best, the most 
conveniently arranged, and the most 
cleanly and sanitary. The floors were 
iron gratings, which with the stalls were 
hoisted and thoroughly drenched and del- 
uged with water from fire hose after each 
market day. The waste water ran di- 
rectly into the harbor. 

But the harbor itself was another 
st~ _ and not a pleasant one. Being a 
cul-de-sac with a very narrow entrance, 
it was a cess-pool into which the surface 
drainage and sewage were deposited with 
no chance of the water being replenished 
or renewed, for it merely rose and fell 
with the tides. By cutting through a 
ridge at the far end of the harbor the 
tides would haye had free ingress and 
egress. This was probably done durir~ 
the occupation by the Federal tro~ at 
the time of the Spanish war as~ unitary 
measure to preserve an? prove the 
health «* the city, es: -.ally as a pre- 
cautionary measure against yellow fever. 

We found Matanzas a more interesting 
and a more beautiful city than Havana. 
Hiring a volante, on. of the old and 
characteristic Cuban vehicles, with twe 
very high wheels and the springs and 
shafts formed of one piece of timber, the 
postilion riding the mule; we drove out 
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4 
to the Caves of Bellemay, the most beau- 
‘iful in the world. From there we drove 
to the top of Montserrat, and were well 
repaid by the grand and glorious view of 
the wonderful Yumuri valley, stretching 
away for miles, as far as the eye could 
reach. A panorama of tropical beauty, 


the finest in all. the world, so far as I. 


know. 

After spending a week or two, enjoying 
the delightful climate of Cuba, and visit- 
ing the sugar and tobacco plantations, we 
returned to Havana. We took passage 
on the old side-wheel steamer Whitney 
for New Orleans. As the Mississippi 
happened to be at a flood stage of unusu- 
al height, we sailed over a vast sea of 
water from the Delta at its mouth to 
New Orleans, taking short cuts across 
the bends, over sugar plantations, and 
even over the tree tops. From the Cres- 
cent City we went to Cincinnati by rail. 


CANOEING DOWN 
THE NEMEKAGON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 431) 


We found State Line Rapids heavy but 
not dangerous’ because there was plenty 
of water; one can well imagine that 
there would be a different story to tell 
in flood time. The afternoon passed un- 
eventfully and we bent to our paddles 
with a will; being somewhat put to it 
to find water enough to float our load, 
not that there was not water enough, 
but too many sand-bars. As George 
said, “There’s water enough in the St. 
Croix, only it is spread out over half of 
Minnesota.” 

At three we ran into Danbury, and 
stopped for a few supplies and the more 
and more appreciated ice-cream. Our 
visit was brief and at five o’clock we 
went into camp upon an open bank upon 
the south, or Wisconsin, side of the river 
as I should now say. Upon the Minne- 
sota side was an Indian’s home and we 
asked the privilege of buying some hay, 
of which there was an abundance in 
bunches along the river bank, and 
browse was becoming more and more 
scarce close to the river. After supper 
the Indian visited us, and to our in- 
quiries regarding trout streams, replied 
that there were several upon the Minne- 
sota side and some upon the Wisconsin, 
all hard to find. However, he did say 
that we would find a little creek much 
visited by his people in days gone by 
well down upon the Wisconsin side and 
that we would recognize the spot by a 
high yellow bank, capped with white pine, 
at the head of a large island. We filed 
the information away. The night was 
cool and with the coming of dusk the 
whip-poor-wills gathered to serenade us, 
a chorus we found highly satisfactory. — 

We set out the next morning thinking 
of the Indian’s trout stream, finding it 
with little difficulty, though without his 
explicit directions it would have been im- 
possible, as it was inconspicuous and 
well hidden with vegetation. It was not 
large enough to deserve the name of 
creek, though the water was very cold 


and refreshing. And it’ contained trout, - 


small ones that needed stretching to con- 
form to the Wisconsin seven inch limit; 
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This Shumate “Barber” razor is so good that we dare guarantee it to you 
Here's the reason—the blade is made from Tungsten Alloy Steel, which takes a keener 
= edge than any ordinary steel can—and it holds it. You can use it for years without honing. The 
secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. 
Here's our unqualified guarantee: Buy a Shumate “Barber” razor and use it—not once, but as 
= as youlike. If you say after an exacting trial that you don’t like it, we'll ex 
To settle the razor question for life, send us $2.00 and the S: 
$2 Razor will be sent to you post paid. 
* For those with very strong wiry beards, we recommend oyr $3.00 SHUMATE = 
specially ground for this purpose. In remitting, give us your dealers 
i rust-proof case will be included with yourrazor. 


= for life. 
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swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near wafer- 
proof as a leather t 
can be. 


leathers. 
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Small Mouthed Bass 


By Prof. W. J. Loudon 


Inch For Inch, Pound For Pound 
The Gamest Fish That Swims 


Every Angler Should Secure 
A Copy of this Great Book 


Based on many years observation and 
study of both small and large mouthed 
bass, This work describes in full detail 


the life and habits of this ever game fish. 
It tells where, when and how to catch 
them. The bait and tackle to be used— 
as well as how to keep and cook them. 


Cloth Bound, price $1.00. Delivered any- 
where in the United States or Canada. 
A Special Free Gift—Subscribe now for 
Forest and Stream at the regular yearly 


. rate of $2.00 and we'll mai) you a copy 


of Professor Loudon’s Small Mouthed Bass, 
without any additional cost. 
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9 East 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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Little Wonder 





Oil Stove 


No other stove like it; none other so convenient, 


efficient, useful for all purposes. Makes outdoor 
cooking as easy as with city gas. Does not need 
level ground; wind or rain cannot affect your fire. 

Patent enclosed fuel-saver top utilizes ALL of 
the heat, instead of wasting 80% of it up around 
sides of kettles. Burns 00% air and 10% oil; one 
gallon is equal to 10 in any other stove; lasts 16 to 
20 hours burning. Actually boils a quart of water 
in three minutes. Closes up compactly for carry- 
ing; weight 30 Ibs. Foods and utinsils can be 

acked in the oven. Solidly constructed, will 
ast for 

Price $17.50 f.0.b. factory; guaranteed exactly 
as represented or money refunded. 

Little Wonder Oil Stoves will be handled through 
dealers everywhere. But you ought to have one 
THIS summer. Send money order or check direct 
to factory and stove will be shipped at once with 
full directions and guarantee. 


Little Wonder Stove Co. 


3532 Gable Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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FOR PROFIT OR PLEASURE 


There is no fishing lure that will 
serve your purpose better than 


McMAHON’S TROLLING SPOONS 


A perféct imitation of live bait, designed as a result of a thorough 
study of fish and fishing methods. Made in a wide range of sizes to 
meet all demands. 

Salmon, trout, croppie, black bass, pike, pickerel, “muskies” and 
even sunfish rise to this lure. Recommended for real sport in any 
waters for game fish. Price list on request. 


At your marine or sporting goods dealer, or write 


Pacific Net & Twine Co., 1213-23 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
or 
OREGON MARINE & FISHERIES SUPPLY CO., PORTLAND, OREGON 


JOIN THE ARMY OF SUCCESSFUL ANGLERS 
BY USING A 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL 


THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED SPORTSMEN ATTEST TO THE SATIS. 
FYING RESULTS ATTAINED BY USING THE MARTIN AUTOMATIC 


Guaranteed Perfect and Practical 


No eranking—made in four sizes: “G” line capacity No. B— 
75 ft. No. 2—90 ft. No. 3—150 ft. No. 4—225 ft. 


LEFT HAND REELS MADE TO ORDER 
Send fer Catglogue 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO. 
New York 


By CHARLES ZIBEON SOUTHARD 
Illustrations and Colored Plates by H. H. Leonard 
ANGLING SPORTSMEN WILL FIND IN THIS BOOK 

A Classification of ali the species of Trout found in 
American waters, which is more complete and more 
serviceably arranged than any other in print. 


Superbly executed plates in colors illustrating the author’s descriptions 
of the more important variations in color and marking of trout. 
Reliable hints as to the best equipment, and the handling of the Rod, 
the Reel, the Line, the Leader, the Fly, based upon more than twenty- 
five years’ study of the habits of trout and the best way of catching 
them. 

A fair-minded discussion of the merits of the Wet-Fly and Dry-Fly 
methods of Fishing. 

Lists of flies best suited to certain waters, directions for making one’s 
own leaders, and a wealth of miscel’aneous data simply invaluable to 
even the most experienced angler. 


A Book for Every Angler’s Library PRICE $10.00 


Address—Book Department, Forest and Stream 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


LAKE AND STREAM GAME FISHING 


A Practical Book on the Popular Fresh Water Game Fish, the Tackle Necessary and 
How to Use It 
By DIXIE CARROLL 
Editor of “The National Sportsman” and Fishing Editor of “The Chicago Herald,” President 
of “The American Anglers’ League.” Net $2.00. 
A book of Fish and, Fishing, written in a ‘‘pal” te “‘pal’’ style from actual fishing experiences. The basses, 
muskellonge, pike, pickerel, wall-eyed pike and trout treated in a thorough manner as to habits and peculiari- 
ties. Baits and lures that attract game fish, and how to use them. Simple and expert methods of bait and 
fly casting. The reason for each piece of tackle and how to use it 
Send for your copy now or BETTER YET send $4.00 for a two years’ subscription to Forest and Stream and 
we'll mal a copy of this book FREE 


FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 9 East qgoth St., New York City 
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though George insisted that he caught 
sight of one over a foot long. At any 
rate between us we filched eight small 
fish from the unwilling water and re- 
turned to its mouth for lunch. There 
upon the bank of the St. Croix, perfectly 
screened from the water, we cooked and 
ate our trout to the music of heavy thun- 
der in the north. Believing that we were 
to be treated to another rain-storm we 
did not linger over the tea-cups, but 
quickly washed dishes and put out under 
the blazing sun. 

The river had assumed a Hudson-like 
appearance, high bluffs, well wooded, 
succeeded by stretches of lowland, some- 
times marsh, often heavily covered with 
ash, swamp-maple, elm, and timber of 
that ilk. Always we were running upon 
sand-bars where the water would shoal 
to almost nothing, though at the lower 
edge it would drop sheer twelve to twenty 
feet. It is not a river to fool with. 
Needless to say, wall-eyes and northern 
pike would be found in the deep water 
just off the bars. At almost any hour 
of the day we could have wall-eyes just 
for the casting, so our larder was always 
supplied with that prince of fryers. 

Along in the afternoon we ran into 
an ancient clammer, dirty and smelly, 
busy at his unattractive craft.’ Later on 
we came upon a clammer settlement on 
the Minnesota side, the great heaps of 
stinking shells being conspicuous adver- 
tisement of their business. We passed 
them swiftly, like the priest and Levite 
of the story, “on the other side’. We 
went into camp on the top of a high 
bluff on the Minnesota side, many rat- 
tling springs at its foot tumbling cold 
water into the river. The climb was 
somewhat difficult for a cut foot and 
broken ribs, but we wanted to get above 
the mosquitoes, which we failed in doing, 
the night proving hot and close. After 
supper a few moments’ work with the 
short rod resulted in a pair of fine wall- 
eyes and we returned to camp. 


E were up early, for from what 
information we had been able to 


glean we knew that Kettle River 
Rapids were not a great way below and, 
like true canoeists we were eager to ad- 
venture them. A home-made stern wheel 
steamboat lying high and dry on the 
Minnesota bank attracted our attention 
and we stopped to examine it. Finding 
a sign-board tacked to its side with the 
emphatic statement: “No Camping 
Here!” we scrawled beneath, “Who in 
thunder wants to?” and departed. Short- 
ly after, coming to a ferry, we paused to 
talk with the man in charge. We dis- 
covered that there were numerous trout 
streams on the Minnesota side, emptying 
into the rivers that were continually 
uniting with the St. Croix. We were 
told that the stream just above the ferry, 
Hay Creek, had a good trout stream en- 
tering not twenty rods above its mouth. 
Our informant also said that the sur- 
rounding country was good “bear coun- 
try”, that he had secured three during 
the previous season. He also warned us 
to watch for a large creek about two 
miles below the. ferry, Bear Creek, on 
the Minnesota side, as it marked the be- 
ginning of “Kettle River Rapids”, six 
miles long. Ever since entering the St. 
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Cioix we had heard a great deal about 
Kettle River Rapids and their character, 
some times they were eight miles long 
and dangerous; again only five and noth- 
ing serious. So we pushed forward. 

We found the ferryman’s information 
correct, just below the mouth of Bear 
Creek we ran into a fierce little rapid, 
not dangerous at all, though a canoist 
should keep his eyes open lest he run 
upon a “round-head”;- always there are 
plenty of those in the upper St. Croix, 
great sharp fellows just beneath the sur- 
face. A small saw-mill upon the Wis- 
consin bank was busy converting dead- 
heads into lumber, and continually we 
were running upon crews of men at work 
raising the water-logged timbers from 
the bottom where they had slept since 
the heyday of the lumber industry. At 
times we would find hundreds of logs 
with one end just protruding above the 
surface, the other being firm]. imbedded 
in the silt of the’ bottom. To run into 
such a “nest” in the night might easily 
prove disastrous, for the swift current 
snarled around, and sucked down beneath 
them most suggestively. 

Quickly leaving the little mill behind 
we swung into the next rapid, fierce and 
shallow, missing some sharp rocks by 
altogether too close.a margin for com- 
fort. Rapid follow rapid in quick suc- 
cession, with only a breathing space be- 
tween. Once in a rapid there was no 
time for consultation as to the course, 
that the steersman had to map out be- 
fore entering. As George put it: “Once 
in the swift water we do not have to 
wait for things to happen; they happen.” 
Once we struck and struck hard, hang- 
ing on a flat-topped reef in the very cen- 
ter of the broad river for some seconds. 
Despite our united efforts the canoe 
swung around. Had there been an up- 
reaching rock, or even an inequality in 
the reef, we would have spilt.instantly. 
Fortunately the boat swung clear and 
worked free. It is a reef to beware of 
and I have no landmarks in mind to aid 
other canoeists to escape it. Later on I 
met an old riverman and he said many 
a bateau came to grief on that reef in 
the day of the rivermen; he had a name 
for it which I wish I could remember, 
my recollection being that the common 
title of his Satanic Majesty played an 
important part in its make-up. 

Below one of the shoots we discovered 
an ancient Indian standing beside a beau- 
tifully constructed, birch-bark canoe, the 
latter being sufficiently rare to cause us 
to stop and attempt to enter into con- 
versation with the aborigine; but to all 
our questions he responded with a head- 
shake, either he could not or would not 
understand. I am sorry that he refused 
to stand for his picture, but he was 
camera-shy and we left him. 

We ate our mid-day meal on the rocky 
point of an island that loomed in the 
cniddle of the river, its wooded surface 
being some fifteen or twenty feet above 
the water. What an ideal place for a 
summer cottage, or for a night camp; 
had it been near sunset instead of mid- 
day we would have made camp upon its 
hospitable shores; as it was we only 
lingered long enough to eat dinner, then 
we were upon our way once more. 

About two o’clork, beholding a fine, 
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Durcbale swine comes 


Approved as standard by all regular Fall 
PTET Dexhek duthesthe cutftshows 
' ee Y 


The London Field 
says, “There are 
none others so good,”’ 
—The Joe Welsh 


Leaders, made by 
Wm. Robertson, 
Glasgow, Scotland— 
are the real Genuine 
Tilarand Nova. 


Ask for Them 
and Get Them 


3-6-9-foot Lengths. 
Samples by Mail. 
3 ft. 25c; 6 ft. 50c; 
9 ft. 75c 
Made in Six Breaking 
Strains—a Size for 
Every Fish. 


Joe Welsh Blue 
Devil Darning 
Needles Ready for 
shipment. 


JOE WELSH 


Pasadena, California 


FOR ARMY & NAVY 
-123---AND BUY AT 

BARG, PRICES. 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. 
245 W. 42d St, New York 
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Tackling the Bass 
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This bonny fighter of lake and 
stream again climbs through the 
ropes. 


Black Bass waters are open every- 
where. 


Out from some rocky shore, up 
from under the lily pad he comes to 
test the skill of the angler and his 
tackle. 


It is our constant aim to encour- 
age the use of fine fishing tackle. Not 
only does it afford greater satisfac- 
tion but it will, in the end, prove less 
expensive. Aside from this, every 
angler has a subtle and genteel pride 
in the possession*of an outfit which 
he knows to be above reproach. 


BAIT CASTING RODS—In bamboo and steel, 
standard lengths, $10 to $50. 


REELS—Level winding and fre 1 
bait casting, $5 to $50. a 


LINES—From the soft braided to paraffin 
casting line, 50 yard lengths, $1 to $2.50. 


PLUGS—We keep plugging along keeping up 
with the times in this line. Every conceivable 
conceit invented can be found in our stock. 
Buck Tail Spinners to Devil Bugs, Pork Rind 
devices and Casting Spoons. 


BASS FLIES—Every standard variety and 
the cork bodied bass bugs made famous by the 
Mississippi fishermen. 


FLEXIBLE and PHOSPHO-BRONZ casting 
traces, Lock Snap swivels. 


FOLDING LANDING NETS, short handles for 
wading, 30” for canoes, 48” two-piece handle 
for general use, equipped with soft cotton or 
waterproof nets. 


MOSQUITO REPELLENT—“FUMO,” for camp 
use, effective and pleasant censer lamp and 
material, 75c. Refills, 3 boxes for 35c. 

FISHING CLOTHING, boots and shoes, camp- 
ing goods of every description. 


Write for free general catalogue, books 
on Motor Rambling, Men’s and Women’s 
Clothing, and for Travelers by Road, Rail 
and Sea. 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co: 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Ave. and 45th St., New York 


“The Greatest Sporting 
Stere in the World” 
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HOTEL MARSEILLES 


Broadway at 103d Street, New York 


SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION 


dry and open bank upon the Wisconsin 
side, appearing very like an old “roll- 
way”, we landed to investigate. There 
were the remains of many fires and one 
fireplace substantially constructed of 
stone. At the upper end of the bank 
a little brooklet tumbled into the river. 
Stooping to drink, I spied a tiny darting 
form, and shouted one word, “Trout!” 
Soon our rods were assembled and we 
.made our way up the little watercourse. 
It was hard fishing but in an hour we 
returned with sixteen fish that would 
pass muster. Though it was early we 
determined to make camp, for it was an 
ideal spot, open to the sky and breeze, 
and softly carpeted with green grass. I, 
as chef, laid myself out to prepare a 
sumptuous meal, while George busied 
himself with setting up the tent and 
constructing unusually soft beds of 
browse. As to the details of that sup- 
- per, modesty forbids that I say anything 
here, only, a reflecting baker can pro- 
duce some wonderfully appetizing dishes. 


‘‘A Hotel of Distinctiveness and Refinement’’ 


Delightfully Located Between Riverside Drive 
and Central Park 


Ten Minutes by Subway to 42nd Street and 
Twenty Minutes to Wall Street 


Delightful Dining Room and Grill 
A LA CARTE AND TABLE D’HOTE SERVICE 
Reservations Now Being Made 


M. P. Murtha, Manager 


FTER supper, while wandering 
A about the mound or knoll, I picked 
: up the covers from a pocket map 
of Brunette County, Wisconsin, bearing 
this address: “The Hudson Publishing 
Company, 404 Kasota Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn.” Parenthetically: Upon our re- 
turn I wrote the firm and secured sepa- 
rate maps of every county through 
which we passed. The maps are not al- 
Ways correct in every point, but. near 
enough to be of wonderful help to the 

-canoe voyager. Had I only possessed 
the guides before the trip, but then, I 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
* . Ideal Canoe Trips 
The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and-hunting in New- 
ene oe ye ‘a oe country 7 ws ro —— so good fishing and hunting can 
e secured and wi such ease as in ewfoundland. ‘nformation, together wi i 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to . aden: ae 
F. E, PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 

Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, New Foundland 


Know Your Fish 


David Starr Jordan’s ‘“‘Guide 
to the Study of Fishes’”’ 


Recognized the world over as a most 
comprehensive and authoritative treat- 
ment of the subject. 


This great work, published in two cloth 
bound volumes of more than 600 pages 
each, contains hundreds of illustrations and 
is invaluable to anyone interested in fish 
or fishing. 
It describes the different species of fish in a 
manner that enables you to identify them. It 
cells of their life and habits; how, when and 
where different species are caught. . . . How 
fish breathe, smell, taste and talk. It treats on 
migratory fish, colors of fish, food value of fish, 
the mythology of fishes: mermaid, monkfish, 
bishop-fish, sea-serpents, &c. Its description of 
popular fishes includes trout, flounder, catfish, 
perch, bass, swordfish, eel, gayling, blackfish, 
sand-darter, mullet, mackeral, herring, kingfish, 
halibut and other species; pond-skippers, cave- 
fish, file-fish, trigger-fish, headlight-fish, trunk- 
fish and other species of freak fish too numerous 
to mention are fully described. 
Packed ready for shipment these two volumes 
weigh 10 pounds. Price, delivered to any ad- 
ess in the United States, $12. Canadian 
orders subject to extra shipping charge and 
custom fee. 
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SUREGETUM CAMPS 


CONNECTICUT. LAKES 
NORTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PITTSBURG, N. H. 


VARNEY BROS., Reg. Guides SEASON 1920 


SUREGETUM CAMPS will open May 1, 1920, for the 
Fishing Season. Those who have been there need no 
written word to call them again. They know that the 
peeled log cabins are warm, neat, cosy and comfortable; 
that the grub is everything that farm, forest and market 
can make it, They have slept in the spring beds and 
sat before the stone fireplace. In company with the 
Varney brothers they have hunted and fished the silent 
places and spent nights in the outlaying lean-tos. They 
know that for good hunting, plenty of fish and game, 
good cooking, wholesome food and a good time, SURE- 
GETUM IS THE ID PLACE. 


er information on re 


Oth uest 
FISHING MAY 1. HUNTING OCT. 15 


Make arrangements with 


VARNEY BROTHERS Pittsburg, N. H. 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


onin 


Near ASBURY PARK’S 
FISHING PIER 


THE HOUSE OF COMFORT 
Capacity, 350. Hot and cold water, with local and 
long distance telephone in every room. Electric 
elevator. Rates, American plan, $6.00 up per day; 
$35.00 weekly. 


EWELL & CRAWFORD 
OCEAN HOTEL ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


now know where the map of any county 
can be obtained. 

It was a terrifically hot night, but with 
the bobbinet protected front wide open 
we were comfortable and slept well; in- 
deed did not awaken until the matin of 
the birds aroused us at four, and after a 
hurried breakfast, we were on the river 
at five, determined to get as much of 
the river behind us as possible before 
nightfall. Our vacation was drawing to 
its close and, we were still some distance 
from our objective,—Hudson. 

Then occurred one of those inexplic- 
able happenings. We had dodged under 
down trees, through wire fences, between 
rocks and over rapids without dipping a 
drop of water and in consequence had 
grown heady and careless. Just below 
our camp an innocent’ appearing shoot 
close inshore invited us to cut a corner, 
an invitation we accepted with alacrity. 
A wave with a foam, crest taunted us, 
and, well, just how it happened I do not 
know; but we came out of the encounter 
half filled with water, satisfied to escape 
so easily. The fact of the matter is, we 
very nearly went bottom side up. We 
beached the canoe to unload and empty 
out the water, a new respect born in 
us for the poet’s apothegm: “Things are 
not what they seem.” 

The atmosphere was close and hot be- 
fore six o’clock and we stripped and bent 
to our work, sending the light craft 
along at good speed. Heavy thunder- 
heads gathered in the west and we knew 
that we were in for a storm. We stopped 
at a farm house near the river in search 
of fresh cream and information; but 
the appearance of the room inte which 
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we looked led us to be satisfied with in- 
formation. We were told that we-would 
find a trout stream entering on the Wis- 
consin side at the head of a sand-rock 
bluff, opposite a little white. house on 
the Minnesota bank. By the time we 
reached the mouth of the stream it was 
raining, so we covered everything with 
our rubber blanket, and left the canoe 
while we set out up the stream in search 
of trout. It was an ideal stream but we 
failed to catch a fish, though we learned 
afterward that had we gone farther up 
we would have been rewarded. Dripping 
wet we returned to the waiting boat and 
pushed off. The storm passed, the sun 
came out and we dried off. 


E were hailed from the Minnesota 
side and ran in for a moment at 
Pearl Springs Camp, reached, I 
believe, from Reedsburg, but we did not 
stop even for dinner, though manifestly 
the one who hailed us was disappointed. 
Our midday lunch was eaten just below 
the Northern Pacific railway bridge 
where a boulder strewn spit stuck its 
finger out into the river and a little 
spring brook tumbled in. Almost any- 
where along either bank of the St. Croix 
we could find a spring. Swinging out 
into the river after lunch we faced a 
twelve mile stretch in the teeth of a 
heavy gale. The waves ran so high that 
we were compelled to keep close inshore. 
It was a long, tedious pull but at two- 
thirty we had it behind us and we stopped 
at a ferry for information. To our dis- 
may we learned that eight miles below 
vs was a dam—“Never’s Dam”—and 
that we would have no helping current 
between the ferry and dam. My courage 
cozed out through broken blisters in the 
palms of my hands, but inspired by 
George’s good natured courage, I bent to 
my paddle once more. 
That was a fearful pull down through 
a wonderfully fishy looking stretch of 
water. The bare, stark skeletons of 
drowned out trees stood shoulder high 
to the right and left. We were almost 
afraid to cut corners for fear of getting 


hung up in a tree-top. Though the wind. 


blew a gale and-a-half, it was hot, awful- 
ly hot, on the water; had it not been 
for the wind perhaps we could not have 
endured the heat, but battling against 
the waves was anything but pleasant. 
At five-fifteen we ran into Never’s Dam, 
made a short carry at the left, ran the 
swift water below the dam and went into 
camp on the Minnesota side, Water was 
seeping into the river from the foot of 
the bank upon which we camped, and a 
hole scooped in the sand soon filled with 
sweet, cold water. George secured some 
milk at a farm, and cooled in the water, 
it tasted like more. 

The wind went down with the sun, and 
the night shut in, close and smothering. 
With our tent open wide we could not 
get a breath of air. Despite our utmost 
precautions mosquitoes gained entrance 
and added to our suffering. It was one 
of the most uncomfortable evenings I 
ever put in in a tent. At eleven o’clock 
a severe thunder-storm broke, accom- 
panied with a wind of almost cyclonic 
dimension. The tent swayed, cracked 
and bellowed; but the stakés held and 
it rode out the gale. Then came the 
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and bring back the hunter’s 
coveted trophy of giant ant- 
lers for your den at home, 
where you can tell the tale 
of the campfire and glorious 
days in the Canadian woods. 


Hunt Big Game In Ontario 


In addition to moose— deer, 
caribou and black bear 
roam freely throughout the 
200,000 square miles of this 
Province’s forested area. 
Competent guidesand outfits 
available at various points. 


Write, to A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent, Can- 
adian Pacific Railway, Montreal, 
Canada, for full information. 


GRANLIDEN HOTEL 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


under new management catering to a discriminating 
clientele 


TENNIS 
FISHING 


GOLF 
BATHING 


BOATING 
MOTORING 


CANOEING 
DANCING 


COTTAGES FOR RENT, Booklet sent on request 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Hotel San Rafael, 65-69 W. 45th Street, near 5th Avenue 


J. THOMAS RUSSELL, Proprietor 


Also Hotel Russell, Saratoga Springs, New York 





NORTHERN ONTARIO 
Timagami 2.22 


Lake Tinegemt 
Ontario, Canada 
The unspoiled country—A Camp with every comfort in the 
heart of the Canadian North Woods—1500 lakes. Won- 
- Boats, Canoes and Launches = 
hire. Bathing, ping. One night from Toronto. 
cellent table. Rates $18 and $20 per week, $3.50 = day. 
oa for Booklet. MISS E. ORR, Timagami P 
nt. 


FISH WITH 


JIMMY JORDAN 
Annapolis, Md. 


Eastport, 
Care of L. Earle Strange 





COLD SPRING CAMPS 
FOREST AND AVERILL LAKES 


Aug. & Sept. Fishing 


ONLY MAINE CAMPS IN VERMONT 
Twentieth Season 


| VACATION RESORT FOR ALL 


Come to the Green Mountains 
Bass, Pickerel 


Trout, Salmon, Lakers, Aureolas, Bass, 

“Catch them with a Fly” 
Boating, Bathing, Tramping 

Five lakes. Miles of streams in unbroken forest. Main 
camp, twelve cabins. A table we are proud 
of. Boats on all lakes. Good old guides. No mosquitoes 
nor black flies. Accessible to New York and Boston by 
motor or rail. Reliable references near you. 75 miles from 
White Mount. 0 miles from Colebrook, N. H. 
May Ist-Oct. 15, 


“‘No Hay Fever—No Asthma’’ 
H. A. QUIMBY, Mgr. Averill, Vt. 


Garage. 
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SPORTMEN’S RESORTS EAST anp WEST 


_- 


Sportsmen planning for rest or recreation will find it worth while to write to the following 
. hotels and camps for rates and reservations. 


MAINE 
P. O. Address, 


Eustis, Me. The Sargent 

Katahdin Iron Works, Me..Yoke Pond Camps 

Kennebunk Beach, Me Bass Rock 

Kokadjo, Me. Kokadjo Inn 
NEW YORK 


Bonaparte, 


Dasts, N. Y. 
De Bruce, 


Dart’s Camp 
The De 
Easthampton, L. I., N. 
Long View, Ham. Co., N. Y.Lomg View 


Y...Osborne House 


Long Lake, Ham. Co., N. Y.Plumley’s Camp 


St; Morton; MioW.. 666i sas Mt. Marion House 

Patchogue, L. I., N. Y.....Roe’s Hotel 

Quogue, L. I, N. Y. Post House 

Shelter Island, L. I., N. Y.Oxford House 
NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park, N. J Ocean Hotel 

UE EE. Biss ove devon as New’ Windsor 

Point Pleasant, N. J Carrollton 

Point Pleasant, N. J Leighton 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Antrim, N. 

Bethlehem, N. H 

Sunapee Lake, N. H 

: CONNECTICUT 

Litchfield, Conn. 
COI@RADO 

Glenwood Springs, Col......The Williams 
MICHIGAN 

Bellaire, Mich. 

Gladstone, Mich. 


Michigamime, Mich. 
Witch Lake, Mich 


‘WISCONSIN 


Burlington, Wis. .......... Oak Park Resort 
RE TEE ne ewinidedisee say Eagle Knob Lodge 


MONTANA 
Red Lodge, Mont. 


The 


Greystone Lodge 
Alpine 
Granliden Hotel 


Phelps Tavern 


Camp Kechuwa 
Hunters’ Rest 


janew our Senia Camps 


Hotel or Camp. 


The New Hermitage 


Bruce Inn 


Cottages 


sb ine bea wee North Lakes Resort 
bab v'eeh eon Maywood Resort .. 


Rates 

Day Week 
$5.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 


Capacity 


$30.00 
21.00 
12.00 
15.00 


5.00 30.00 
up up 
5.00 30.00 
6.00 28.00 
up up 

35.00 
4.00 25.00 
up up 
4.00 23.00 
up 
18.00 
35.00 
40.00 
16.00 


up 
3.00 


35.00 
20.00 


35 


Capal Von gbiewon oh eebie 15¢ 





Yessir—the BEST fishing in Michigan 


Sounds big and it is. There’s a number of 
streams running into the lake that abound 
with speckled trout, perch, bass and pickerel. 
Excellent swimming, canoeing and eats! 
Well, drop us a postal and we’ll send you 
the interesting booket about 


NORTH LAKES RESORT, Bellaire, Mich. 
Wm. 0. & D. C. Maltby 


Lake Bonaparte 


in the Adirondack Mountains, New York 
Good Fishing and Hunting 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 


THE NEW HERMITAGE 
David Scanlin, Proprietor 


COME TO PLUMLEY’S CAMP 


For 


BASS, PIKE AND PICKEREL 


Rates by the Day, $4.00 
By the Week, $23 up 


FRANK PLUMLEY. 
Long Lake, Hamilton County, New York 


SHADY NOOK 
ARDONIA, N. Y. 


If you want the real outdoor life visit this “joy 
spot” of Ulster County. 

FISHING, HIKING AND SUMMER COMFORT 
Exceptionally good table; terms $18.00 weekly; 
capacity 10. 

MRS. E. A. SEYMOUR, 

ARDONIA, ULSTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
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rain, a deluge, beating down the “silk” 
npon us with its sheer weight. All in 
all it was a memorable night, and we 
secured little rest until dawn. Conse- 
quently we were late in getting out. 
We found the river up, our dug spring 
swept away, in which we had placed our 
eream and butter, but only our day’s 
supply. Once more we proved the wis- 
dom of the old adage: “It is not wise to 
carry all your eggs in one basket.” 

On the river at eighty-thirty, we found 
ourselves once more facing a high wind 
beneath a burning sun, a combination to 
rob canoeing of all romance. Thirteen 
miles below was St. Croix Falls, and we 
discussed seriously the advisability of 
pulling out there. The thought was at- 
tractive, and when at last we reached 
the beautiful little town and had dis- 
cussed the question from all angles over 
many dishes of ice-cream, the thermome- 
tev in the shade reading 103, we came 
to the conclusion that the best of the 
river was behind us, and packed up. 
Leaving the canoe to be shipped by a 
drayman, we took stage over to Dresser 
Junction, and soon were on a through 
Soo train, bound home. 


ODAY the trip is but a memory, 

but such a memory! I have lived 

it over many a time already, fol- 
lowing. my notes and photographic rec- 
ord. When old age comes unbidden upon 
me, what a memory to mull over as I 
sit in the ingle nook! Wise is he who 
stores the library of his mind with many 
volumes of such memories. The Neme- 
kagon-St. Croix trip is one of the best 
and most satisfactory in Wisconsin. 
Another easy day would take the voy- 
ager to Hudson, and one more to the 
mighty Mississippi itself, where the trip 
should end to make it perfect. But that 
we were wise in leaving the river when 
we did, the thermometer readings for 
the following ten days amply proved. 
To the reader contemplating a canoe trip 
I can only say, consider well the one I 
have just described. 


Climbing above the moc4uitoes 
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PHOTO SUPPLIES GUN DOGS 

























MAIL US 20c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send six 
negatives any size and 20c for six prints. Or 
send 40c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 










BEAGLES, SETTERS AND POINTERS, BOTH 
grown stock and puppies. Photos, 4c. stamps, 


A nominal charge of ten 
Stanford Kennels, Bangall, New York. 


cents per word will carry 
classified messages to our 
army of readers on farms, 
in the towns and cities, 
and at the end of blazed 
trails. 









DOGS! DOGS! DOGS ALL KINDS. FOX 
Terriers, Bulls, Airedales, Collies, Irish Terriers, 
etc., male and female pups. I handle more dogs 
than any other man in the country. Quick sales 
and small profits. Specify the kind of dog, you 
want. I will positively fill your order. * Leo 
Smith, 305 Varick Street, Jersey City, New 













REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$6.00 DOWN; $6.00 MONTHLY; SIX ACRE 
fruit, poultry; fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100.00; hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


GOOD SALMON GRILT AND TROUT FISH- 
ing privilege with clubhouse and garage. Im good 
game country on Little Southwest Mivmichi. Rap 
ply to Robert J. McPherson, Newcastle, N. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION Canada. 



































FOR SALE.—IRISH, ENGLISH, LLEWEL- 
lin setter pups and trained dogs, pointers, Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers both 
in pups and trained dogs. Enclose stamps for 
eerpeees, Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, 
owa. 






























FOR SALE.—BRAND NEW COLT AUTO- TAXIDERMY 
matic .22. Also South Bend anti-back lash reel —_—_—_—_—_—— een. 
and Ten-Dollar Isaac Walton rod, used only few SPLENDID DEER AND GAME HEADS, 
times. F. W. Ashworth, 785 Ferguson Ave., mounted fish, birds, fur rugs and animals for sale. 
Dayton, Ohio. Artistic work. Moderate prices. List. Send us 
your trophies for mounting, satisfaction guaran- 


FOR SALE.—ITHACA SINGLE BARREL | teed. M. J. Hofmann, Taxidermist, 989 Gates 
“Trap” gun. Beautifully finished, as new. John Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


C. Frantz, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 
disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 


HUNTING DOGS—RABBIT HOUNDS, FOX 
hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, bear, deer 
dogs, setters, pointers, farm, pet dogs. Browns 
Kennels, York, Pennsylvania. 


























NO. 1—HANDSOME BRACE REGISTERED 
three-year-old pointer dogs, crackerjack chicken 
and quail dogs, fine retrievers, $400 each, $750.00 
the pair. No. 2.—Registered four-year-old pointer 
dog, extra good on both chicken and quail, re- 
trieves quail, not chicken, $150.00. No. 3.—Brace 
Registered three-year-old Lewellin Setter dogs. 
They are wonders on both quail and chicken, and 
fine retrievers, $400 each, $750 the pair. No. 
4.—Registered four-year-old chicken and quail 
dog, very large and handsome finished except re- 
trieving, he is an English setter, and a dandy, 
$200. No. 5.—Brace native setter dogs, three- 
years old (no pedigree but well bred), good 
lookers, fine companions, crackerjack grouse dogs, 
fine retrievers, $200 each. No. 6,—Registered 
four-year-old Llewellen setter dog, no better grouse 
dog living, docs not retrieve, $175. No. 7.— 
Brace native pointer dogs, three-year-olds, excel- 
lent grouse dogs, and fine retrievers, $175 each. 
No. 8.—Large handsome Brase three-year-old, 
Registered pointed dogs, ideal companions, at- 
tract attention anywhere, impossible to beat them 
for grouse or single quail, one a fine retriever, 
the other good dead bird finder. ‘The _retriever, 
$300; the other, $225; $500 the pair. I have 20 
other high-class shooting dogs from $150 up, 
have no puppies for sale and issue no printed 
matter. Tell me what you want. Harmon Som- 
merville, Amite, Louisiana. 































OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
owder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 

ensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 





























FOR SALE 












FOR SALE.—3 H. P. AEROTHRUST MOTOR 
for canoe or rowboat. Driven less than 2 hours. 
Price $120.00. R. E. Eriser, 454 Meek Ave., 
Sharon, Pa. 











































MISCELLANEOUS AIREDALES 


—————— 
DECOYS—CALLERS; PURE BRED, NO LIONHEART AIREDALES—AT STUD, LION- 
limit. Wild Mallard, young, $4.00 pair; year- | heart, Wyoming Royal, A. K. C. and Be... Bin Gn 
lings, $5.00 pair. English callers, young. $8.50 | registered, and bred in the purple. Has treed 
pair; yearlings, $10.00 pair. Duck Book, 25c. | more big game alone than any airedale offered at 
Ferrets for sale. E. Breman Co., Danville, Illinois, stud in America and is the leader of one of the 
best sue: = be 4 wots, menreeres ae ee or 
_ | water. ndorsed by four we nown big game 
ti EARN $25 WEEELY, SPARE same wane guides and hunters, including Ned Frost. Stud 
ing for newspapers, magazines. paranee & fee $25.00, we pay expressage one way on. all 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, » | bitches booked in advance. Write for certified 
St. Louis, Missouri. list of big game treed and kilied.by thjs dog alone 
and with the S coma pedigree, and description. We 
FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR | have pedigree ewe ns for sale for every purpose, 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. . F, | companions guardians fer children, stock 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Massachusetts. dogs, watch ‘som, hunters and show prospects. 
5 Write for puppy list and signed testimonials from 
all over America. Lionheart Kennels, Box 1412, 
EpApee maneares, RO POCREY Anaconda, Montana. 
so. anc exchanged, oose Os moun . le . 
Mapes, Indiana Harbor, Indiana. COLLIES 







































NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion, Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 19¢ stamps. Rookwood en- 
nels, Lexington, Kentucky. 








































WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Ill., offers fox, wolf, coyotte, coon, skunk, op- 
possum, rabbit, unbroken and puppy hounds for 
sale. Broken degs sold on 10 days’ trial. [If 
you buy a hound from Dan Humphrey, y buy ye 
from the largest exclusive hound dealers, ane are 
assured all privileges consistent to sound busi- 
ness. 





































SAXOPHONE BY MAIL.—POPULAR JAZZ |  cozLIE PUPPY.—RARE BEAUTY: SABLE 
Saxaphone Playing tuaght by mail in 24 lessons. | with correct white markings; in perfect health; 
Course prepared by vaudeville headliner and | we wij supply certified pedigree; will ship on 
soloist. The most sincere individual popular | receipt of $10; worth $50. Vinecrest Farm, Falls 
saxophone course ever offered to the public. Only Church, Va. 
limited number of pupils accepted. Endorsed_by Pi vim nol ret eed ns» Ss ere AR ace A 
all leading authorities. Jack Regan, 166 No. WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 
Mentor Ave., Pasadena, Calif. gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 


The Shomont, Monticello, Towa. 
TRAPPERS: a aes BOOK ee 
teach you to catch foxes. est scents and trap- 
ping methods. Results guaranteed. Mailed any- DOGS WANTED 


h 2.00. E .. a. , Nashua, | ooo 
weert for § 0 rnes rown ashua w a > a Se > 

broken setters and rabbit hounds for sale. O. K. 
Kennels, Marydel, Md. 

























MISCELLANEOUS 





















DR. HEITZ’S RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 
mange, eczema, dandruff, loss of hair and all skin 
troubles; 8 oz. bottle, $1. 00, post paid. St. Louis 
Beagle Kennels, St. Louis, "Missouri. 
























HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine or the hound. Sample free. 
Address Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 
Illinois. 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes ‘cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars. czema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 







TWO COONS WANTED, YOUNG ONES PRE- 
ferred, suitable for training dogs. Half grown 
preferred. State price wanted. Write H. G. FOR SALE 
Chase, Hedgesville, R. R. No. 8, W. Va. 
































TL Le Ee EE huis | Oa? en FOX HOUNDS, ALSO BEAGLES, BROKEN 

WANTED.—TWELVE YOUNG RED FOX | on fox and rabbits, skunk and oppossum dogs; 
and twelve young gray fox. R. C. Relihan, | lots of puppies on hand. State 4 wants with 
Douglas, Ga. vex stamp. kert Bros., Nottingham, Pa. 
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p——Don t mis 
The ' 
- Best 


Seller 


as: shown by special re- 
ports to Books of the 
Month from 58 book- 
sellers in 48 cities of the 
United States. 


The 
Most Popular 
- Library Book 


as shown by lists of ‘Books 
in Demand at Public 
Libraries,” published in 
The Bookman for 


June. 


FOREST 


Jw 
ZANE GREY 


. Here is a book for the out- 
door months. It has a message 
on every page—of life lived 
gloriously in the open, of ad- 
venture, of daring, of romance, 
of the wonder of forest and 
mountain. When the glare of 
sun on the water, or on the 
roads, drives you into the shade 
and quiet, take THE MAN OF 
THE FOREST with you and 
let Zane Grey, the master writer 
of the Western story, transport 
you to the cool and glory of 
the Arizona mountains, in this 
romantic novel of a_ hidden 
Paradise and how a man and 
a woman found love together 
in the shadow of its circling 
mountains and the deeper 
shadow of the danger that 
lurked behind them. 


Illustrated Post 8 vo. Cloth $2.00 


Est. 1817 


HARPER & BROTHER 





FOREST AND STREAM 


Log Cabins 
and Cottages 


\ (Sixth Edition) 


How to Build and 
Furnish Them 
By WILLIAM S. WICKS 
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NEW EDITION 
NOW READY 
PRICE $2.00 


Forest and Stream 
BOOK DEPT. 


9 East 40thSt, _N. Y. City 


TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 
The Home of 


U. R. Fishel’s Noted Pointers 
THE WORLD’S BEST BIRD DOGS 
Offer high class shooting dogs, brood bitches and 
choice puppies. In accordance with our plan of 
following Mr. Fishel’s customs in breeding and ad- 
vertising, we are offering in this connection our 
summer bargain list. Every dog guaranteed as rep- 
resented. Before you buy please write for our 

beautiful “Summer Sales List.’’ 
Webster "Piles. Mor. 

W. E. Lueas & E. G. Merritt. dr., Educators 
TEN-A-SEE FARM KEROOELS 
Gowran S. Barton erry 

Box 165C. RIS, Prt NNESSEE 


FRANK H. ADDYMAN 
Bench Show Expert 


I attend all shows and handle all breeds 
SPORTING DOGS A SPECIALTY 
Dogs conditioned and prepared for seeetBen. 
All breeds at stud and for p-7 ae 


WATLAND KENNELS, few YORK 


THE AMERICAN BRED AIREDALE 
Seots Guard 
At stud—One of the best dogs out today and a sure 
sire. His breeding cannot be faulted. Write for stud card. 
Puppies for Sale 


MEYONNE KENNELS 
Wm. J. De Lamater, Owner 
Hudson, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— f°"sceeetew, “tat and 


Trained dogs sent on trial, you to be 
Mt. Yonah Farm Ken- 


hounds. 
the judge. Catalog free. 
nels, Cleveland, Georgia. 
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SOME MORE NOTES 
ON SHORE-BIRDS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 443) 
the edges of pools. Passing north in 


. spring near the beginning of its breed- 


ing season, its belly is more or less black, 
its back of a bright fox-red color. Re- 
turning in fall, it is the last of its kind 
to arrive from the north, and unlike most, 
which when with us. are in more or less 
mixed plumage, it has all its fresh fall 
feathers, lead-gray above, white below. 
Very occasionally one sees dunlin even 
into the winter. These gray-backed birds 
are known to bay-men as lead-backs or 
winter snipe. 

A fair number of this species are pres- 
ent on our shores spring and fall, but 
they pass through rapidly and may read- 
ily be overlooked. They are sluggish and 
generally silent on the ground. Their 
flight note is recognizable, an emphatic 
reedy “chu”, and they show considerable 
white in the wing, though not enough to 
confuse them with the lighter-colored 
sanderling. 

The European race of the dunlin, 
which has occurred on our coast as an 
accidental stray, is the most abundant 
sandpiper about the British Isles. 


XXIII. Rare Species oN LONG ISLAND 


ONG ISLAND, with its strip of 
meadows, bay and sand extending 
along the south or ocean side, is a 

very favorable locality for shore-birds, 
and many rare species and stragglers 
from foreign lands have been recorded 
there. 

Among these is the American avocet 
from west of the Mississippi River, as 
large as a small heron, with upturned 
bill, reddish-brown head and neck and 
pied black and white upper parts. Then 
there is the black-necked stilt, a western 
and tropical bird, a little smaller and 
much more slender with very long neck 
and legs, black and white in color. Also 
there is the oyster-catcher, not uncom- 
mon from Virginia southward, frequent- 
ing outer beaches and bars where it 
feeds on shellfish. It is a stout bird with 
vertically flattened bill, head, fieck and 
breast black, upper parts pied dark and 
white, under parts white. 

The two American godwits were prob- 
ably more numerous here in early days 
than they are at present. The big brown 
marbled godwit (sometimes called red 
or brown marlin), which nests in the 
interior of the country, formerly occurred 
in numbers further south on the Atlantic 
coast, and has been much reduced over 
its breeding range as a whole. It is still 
a common migrant on the Pacific coast. 
both godwits have the long bill bent up- 
ward, the marbled godwit more distinctly 
so than the decidedly smaller Hudsonian 
godwit or ring-tailed marlin. This lat- 
ter bird is a far northern breeder and 
winters south to southern South Amer- 
ica. A few probably occur on Long 
Island almost every southward migra- 
tion and at times there are flights when 
a number of birds are recorded. Fall 
adult, and young birds are gray, the tail 
black with a white base. They are long- 
er, slenderer-billed birds than the willet, 
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‘darker gray with less white in the plum- 
age. Summer adults have the under 
parts reddish, barred with black. 

Two interesting large European spe- 
cies which have occurred accidentally are 
the lapwing and the ruff. The lapwing 
is a large, handsome, crested plover with 
irridescent greenish upper parts, black 
and white head and tail, large black 
breast patch, etc. It is common in Eng- 
land where the eggs are esteemed a deii- 
cacy and marketed as plovers’ eggs. The 
ruff is between the two yellowleys in 
size, stouter built and _ shorter-legged 
than they. It is polygamous, and the 
males, which fight among themselves, are 
protected by an erectile shield of leagtt- 
ened treast feathers. Different indi- 
viduals vary in color and are variously 
black, black and white, or red-brown. 
Females, males in winter, and young lack 
the ruff, are gray-brown above (with 
some black in the summer female), white 
below, throat and breast grayish. 

Sandpipers which migrate through the 
interior of North America and are rare 
on the Atlantic coast, are Baird’s sand- 
piper, which has somewhat the size and 
appearance of a white-rump but is buffier 
and lacks the white rump; and the buff- 
breasted sandpiper, a little larger bird 
with the under parts pale buffy through- 
out lacking definite markings. It has 
the inner half of the inner webs of the 
primary wing-quills and also the lower 
under wing coverts finely marked with 
black. 

Of accidental occurrence is the old- 
world curlew sandpiper, related to the 
dunlin. Summer birds have the under 
parts reddish-brown, the gray fall and 
winter birds may be distinguished from 
similarly plumaged dunlins by the fact 
that their middle upper tail coverts are 
not plain-colored as are those of that 
species. 


DEEP FISHING IN HOT 
e WEATHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 423) 





































‘These are the rets dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedalo Terrier in less than two hours 


Airedale Terriers 
“The One Man Dog” | “TheDog That Thinks” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
Supreme for Companionship, for earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
passes Every ther Dos on Earth for rabbits than -rabbit hound, best 
as a Companion for Children. The retriever, land, water. Will point, 
all round dog of the times for city fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
or country, a Useful e Citizen. Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
We offer country bred, farm raised mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
puppies from registered thorough- ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
bred stock; a full grown male, and “honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
a full grown female already served ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 
by a registered stud. dogs. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT SAFE DELIVERY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


This is the Home of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook the 
Only ican Bred International Cham Airedal " orld and ae splendid 
Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee $25. ~— —— ' 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW, 
Illustrated Booklet and Price Liston Request 


LARGEST extn ustve Amen wenmen KENNEL IN THE WHOLE WORLD 


































































lowed to die in some shallow water may 
be preserved, ready for use at any time, 
by pickling them in a ten per cent. solu- 
tion of formalin. 

For deep trolling there are to be had on 
the market, lines that are made of many 
exceedingly fine copper or brass wires 
braided. These lines sink of themselves 
without the need of a weight, but the 
trouble is that the line is at such a steep 
angle that the lure rides in the water 
with head up and tail well down. The 
good point scored for the method I have 
detailed (that of the branch lines) is 
that the lures ride in the water at a level. 
























PALISADE 


KENNELS 
POLICE DOGS 


One does not buy a dog every day—that’s why 
one should carefully consider the dog one buys. 

















MERRICK ROAD, ROSEDALE, LONG ISLAND 


P. O. Springfield Garden, L. I., Box 70 Phone, Laurelton 2138 














The Alertness 
of 


Perfect Health 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Alertness, energy, high spirits—all the best of doggy qualities—are devel- 
oped and fostered by rigid adherence to the principle of “A eet dog diet for 


constitution.” A 
INE DOG CAKE 


a do 
FIB 


erfect dog diet is a staple one of 
varied occasionally by feeds of 


PRATT’S MEAT 


“SPRATT’S RODNIM” 


A granulated Dog Food of great merit containing a large percentage of 


Write for sample and send 2c stamp for catalogue “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


.s Marvelous wnic for dogs that are all oul of sorts, run down, 





thin and unthrifty, 


} with harsh staring coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There is nothing to 
equal them for distemper, mange, eczema, and debilitating diseases. ‘You will notice 
he difference after a few doses, 


At 


mail as." 


|OORANG AIRE 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs : 


La 


Oorang Airedales are a true sporting strain and 
have no equal as water-dogs, retrievers and hunters 
of all kinds of game. They are trailers, tree-barkers 
and stayers. They will climb a tree or go to earth 
and fight anything from a rat to a bear. Their 
faithful and untiring watchfulness makes them the 

of protectors for camp, home or estate, Their 
superior intelligence makes them the most desirable 
pals for ladies or gentlemen and loyal playmates for 
children, They are the ideal dogs for farm and 
ranch, being careful and efficient drivers of cattle, 
hogs and sheep. We have for sale at all times 
proven stock and farm dogs; trained hunters on lion, 
bear, wolf, bob-cat, coon, opossum, skunk, mink and 
rabbit; trained retrievers on ducks, geese and water- 
fowl: police and watch dogs; automobile dogs and 
companions; stud-dogs, brood-matrons and puppy 
stock from the bluest Airedale blood in America; 
Fox-hounds, Coon-hounds and Big Game-hounds; 
also dog foods, dog medicines and kennel supplies of 
all kinds, Tlustrated and interesting booklet mailed 
for 10c, stamps or coin. 

OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. H, LA RUE, OHIO 
e 








THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY = “*wfurehiciCuNsas 


A practical treatise on dogs x training (60 pages fully illustrated). mailed for 


. to all customers 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO: W. LOVELL 


Middleboro, Mass. . 
Tel.29-M 


Is This Werth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No long 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones - field 
broken in a week. Works automatically 
—principal South American Bolas, Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


NEW PRESTON, CONN. 
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FOX HOUNDS AND. A. 


NOTABLE HUNT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 435) 


Sure enough in between the studding, ' 


half way up the side and behind an old 
headboard of the cord bedstead was the 
fox, clinging fast to the clapbeards. 
The boss wasted no time but aimed a 
mighty swipe with the long handled 


shovel with which he had been conduct- 1 


ing his investigations and then Wash 
rushed for the fox. One lantern went 
out and the other tipped over. A hen- 
coop fell off the rafters. The boss was 
very liberal with his shovel swings and 
down came rakes, hoes and chairs and 
a part of the wood pile. 

The fox and Wash were not at all 
delicate and ran over all of us any time 
they found it handy, keeping the ava- 
lanche of furniture moving in the dark- 
ness which was as of the Pit. The noise 
we didn’t notice at the time but all the 
neighbors heard it. 

Finally everything loose having fallen 
down, Wash got the fox cornered in the 
coal bin. The boss righted the fallen 
lantern and with his trusty shovel wal- 
loped Wash and the fox impartially until 
the fox, being weaker, succumbed. 

Then we took an inventory. We had 
the fox and Wash seemed in fair shape, 
but the veteran Sport refused to share 
in our crime. 

I had lost one of my woolen mittens 
but we recovered that from the dead 
fox’s clenched jaws though how he got 
it will always be a mystery. 


E hung up what we could and re- 
stored order, also tendered the 
house owner, who had meantime 

returned, some money to repair damage 
and departed for home. 

Undoubtedly the veteran would have 
shown us better work if we had given 
him a few more trials and had helped 
him to find himself, but we shipped him 
home to his indignant owner after 
another race, principally because of his 
age and battered eyeball. 

Stutz’s promising career was ¢ut short 
by a train less than a year later. 

Wash’s career was no doubt influenced 
by the happenings of that day and when 
he had overhauled another fox or two 
he became convinced that if he didn’t 
putter and fool round too much he might 
catch a fox. 

Doubtless he had some such notion in 
his head when he won, a year and a half 
later, the A, K. C. field championship for 
fox hounds at the Barre trials and in- 
cidentally the All-age stake, the Speed 
and Driving cup, the Endurance cup, the 
Hitchcock Championship cup for highest 
general average’ and the Pope Memorial 
cup for combined speed and trailing. 

Several of his promising youngsters 
are now crowding their old man on his 
races and a fox has a busy time ahead 
of him’ when the family get their noses 
headed his way. 
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